YMBOLIC OF WAR INDUSTRY’S CONCERN ( e 
VER THE TIRE PROBLEM IS THIS CHAGRINED 

ORKER, WHO DEPENDS ON HIS AUTOMOBILE ' 

10 CARRY HIM TO AND FROM WORK (See page 4). 
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A straight announcement 
of importance to Businessmen 





E AMERICANS are learning how to make 
our automobiles and radios last longer, how 


to conserve on fuel and food, how to extend 





the life of tires and overshoes. What was 
once a matter of pure common-sense thrift is now in 
addition a matter of patriotic urgency. 

The need to save what we have is particularly vital in 
the conservation of Dictaphone dictating equipment. 

On a thousand fronts of wartime business, the Dicta- 
phone method is daily pushing through the specifica- 
tions and orders essential to America’s all-out war effort. 
It is helping key men keep ahead of almost incredible 
volumes of essential work—doubling their ability to get 
things done, fast! 

The demand for these dictating machines is such that 
we must ask businessmen to apply to them the same 
sound principles of conservation they are adopting to- 
ward scarce items of their personal use. 

To that end, we offer this simple 3-point program: 

1. Make your present Dictaphone equipment last for the 
duration. | 

2. Make your Dictaphone serve you best by maintaining it 
at full efficiency. Investigate the Dictaphone Mainte- 
nance Program. 

3. If war conditions have reduced your business activity so 
that your Dictaphone should be released for use in direct 


war effort, ask about Dictaphone Relocation Service. 





To extend the life of your present Dictaphone equipment 
and assure its maximum usefulness, we recommend the 


Dictaphone Maintenance Program. 


For a nominal charge, an expert Dictaphone techni- 
cian under direct factory supervision will inspect your 
machine regularly each month, see that it is properly 
lubricated and make sure that its many moving parts are 
properly adjusted. Each monthly inspection guarantees 
thirty days of efficient, uninterrupted service. Emer- 
gency calls, if made necessary by accident, fire, or any 
other cause, are made without any extra charge. 

Remember that dictating machines, like other pre- 
cision instruments, require expert care and servicing 
to keep them operating perfectly. Because Dictaphone 
equipment may be giving you satisfaction even when it 
needs attention, you and your secretary may be handi- 
capping yourselves without knowing it. 
¢ For further information about the Maintenance Pro- 
gram or the Relocation Service, look up Dictaphone 
Corporation in your local telephone directory, or write 
or wire us direct. Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York City. 


DICTAPHONE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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Tomorrow’s Peace Is Being Written Today 


We have been hearing much discussion lately about the necessity for adequate planning 
now to “win the peace” after we and our allies have won the war. While I have strongly recom- 
mended such planning by individual companies and am likewise a believer in larger community, 
industrial and national efforts along these lines, we shall fall into grave error if we overlook the 
foundations of tomorrow’s peace we are building today while in pursuit of victory. 

Tomorrow most of us want to see a more genuine spirit of cooperation abroad in America. 
Those of us who see the nations of the world as inter-dependent groups of humanity, now closer 
together in terms of commercial distance than Maine was to Florida 50 years ago, desire to see 
this same spirit of brotherhood established throughout the world. If we can’t establish this 
better feeling among all groups and nations by some means at our command then the words 
“prosperity” and “peace” will be forever meaningless in our vocabulary. 

Let’s look at the peace we are writing today. Pearl Harbor! That was a dastardly deed by 
a cunning and powerful enemy, but one which demonstrated what could have been a fatal 
weakness in a nation with fewer resources than ours. Instead of thinking and talking about 
avenging this “stab in the back” we should overcome our weakness of complacency in “organi- 
zation for war” with the strengths that will give us the undisputed right to establish a fair and 
workable peace. Judging from the recent closer liaison of the three main branches of the armed 
forces we have added much striking power to the “arsenal of democracy”. 

What about our “loss of face” over past defeats where it counts—in the Far East and 
Middle East? We discovered McArthur—a man who, against overwhelming odds, has refused 
to let down the Philippine people or this nation or the lovers of human freedom. Almost over- 
night he has become the shining “star of hope” to the Asiatics and the Australians, and the 
magician who has changed the American spirit from defensive to offensive. The i radiance 
of his rock-ribbed character has transformed almost utter darkness and despair into light and 
confident courage. From a symbol of a weak and decadent America painted “in red” at “Pearl 
Harbor” he made, with a few strokes at Bataan for the whole world to see, a picture of a strong 
America able to overcome the enemies of freedom. Following his splendid example small 
American forces in Australia have already demonstrated their capacity to take effective action. 

What are we doing on the home front today that will determine the peace tomorrow? We 
are making one investigation after another to uncover truth which some misguided Americans 
and a number of purposeful saboteurs of our “way of life” would hide from us. We are dis- 
covering some bad situations that are holding up our all-out war production efforts on behalf 
of ourselves and our allies, and making some progress in clearing them up. We are producing 
more planes per year, in spite of our errors than we produced altogether from the day the 
Wright Brothers first flew at Kittyhawk, up until 1941. Before the end of this year we may 
expect that the present rate of production will be doubled, and doubled again next year. Behind 
the veil of official wartime secrecy other advances in improved production techniques and 
increased volume are beginning to sound the death-knell for the enemies of mankind, and pave 
the way for the utilization of improved methods of building a better world tomorrow. 

Elsewhere on our home front we have had bitter controversies with first one union pitted 
against another, then labor against management and occasionally against government. Slowly 
the wheels of justice are grinding toward a more cooperative spirit despite all dramatized 
evidence to the contrary. Threatened by a common enemy both shortsighted labor leaders and 
management, under the lash of public opinion, are learning that the fine art of cooperative 
effort pays far greater rewards in money, public and self-esteem, than does a demand for the 
last “pound of flesh”. 

While participating in civilian defense activities neighbors and fellow-townsmen, often 
at odds or entire strangers to one another, are learning first hand about the constructive results 
which may be attained through teamwork. Americans in small towns and cities are re-learning 
about the power of righteous indignation to spur their elected representatives into ‘‘action”’. 
Always sensitive to the determined will of their constituents our representatives are responding 
to the changing attitudes “back home”. 

Americans, after floundering in doubt and uncertainty for more than two decades, are 
slowly regaining their faith in themselves and in the spiritual values that made their nation 
the great champion of human freedom. As we deepen our faith through the leaven of more and 
vigorous cooperative effort in our noble crusade we shall gain stature in the eyes of our fellow- 
men throughout the world. Just as the accomplished musician of today is the result of tireless, 
self-directed practice of yesterday, so the quality of our peace tomorrow will reflect the measure 
of unselfish cooperative effort we expend while producing the implements of victory. 


Ynal Chucky 


President. 


WAR MEANS RATIONING 


By CHESTER BOWLES, State Rationing Administrator 


RIGHT NOW manufacturers are specially worried about how the 
rubber shortage will affect the transportation of their workers. Under 
a literal interpretation of present tire rationing regulations, no defense 
worker can get his tires retreaded if he can reach his place of work by any 
other means. The State Rationing Board is trying to persuade Washing- 
ton to amend this by adding “‘with reasonable convenience”. If successful, 
the Board will establish a rule of thumb to determine what is and isn’t 
convenient, and distribute the small amount of retread rubber available 
accordingly. Of great help will be the surveys made by the Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association and the Public Utilities Commission to show 
what transportation facilities can be used. 


HEREVER people get to- 

gether ‘these days, the talk 

soon gets around to shortages 
of this and shortages of that, and 
rationing, and high prices, 

Is this rubber shortage really seri- 
ous? If it is, how are defense workers 
going to get to their jobs? How are 
we all going to get to the stores and 
around to see our friends? Aren’t they 
really going to make any new cars? 
Will we have enough sugar? Why are 
prices going up? What are they going 
to ration next? What’s the idea of ra- 
tioning anyway? 

Every one of us wants to do his or 
her share towards winning the war. 
Everyone of us is willing to make 
sacrifices and go without things, and 
work harder than we have ever worked 
before. 

But we don’t like to have people kid 
us. We want to know the real facts. 

All right then, let’s take a good hard 
look at what we are up against. 

We are at war with three powerful, 
ruthless nations. While they have been 
building tanks and planes and machine 
guns, we have been concentrating on 
refrigerators and radios, convertible 
coupes and juke boxes. 

Now these three nations cannot be 
beaten by threats and complacency. 
They are not going to quit just be- 
cause we think we are tough, or be- 
cause the history books tell them that 
we have never lost a war. 

These three enemy nations can only 
be beaten by work, sweat, blood and 
sacrifice. 

To win this war, we must organize 
our peace time brains, energies, muscle, 
imagination, equipment, property and 
people into the most powerful war 
machine the world has ever seen. And 
we can waste no time getting at it. 


CHESTER BOWLES 


The suffering, the heartaches, the 
weariness that go into the building of 
this machine is part of the price of 
victory. I assure you that it will not 
be cheap. But defeat would cost us one 
hundred times more. 

If we stop to haggle over the price, 
if we attempt to shave it here and slice 
it there, if we try to fight this war 
with one hand or only on sunny days, 
there can be only one result—the war 
will be lost. 

Now, let’s take a look at this new 
American war machine that is start- 
ing to grow all around us. Like a three- 
legged stool, it rests on three supports. 

The first is concerned directly with 
the development and training of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
and the creation of the most effective 
plans as to how, when and where this 
force can be used most successfully. 
This division is headed by Mr. Roose- 


velt himself, in close collaboration with 
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the best military and naval brains in 
the country. 

The second is concerned with indus- 
trial production—the huge job of pro- 
viding our armed forces with the most 
effective instruments of war, in un- 
limited quantities. This division is 
headed by Donald Nelson. 

The third division, under Leon Hen- 
derson, is responsible for the organi- 
zation of civilian supplies, for the feed- 
ing and clothing of our one hundred 
and thirty-two million men, women 
and children, for the protection of our 
people to the greatest possible extent 
against unjustified price rises, 

Unless each of these three legs to 
our war effort is sturdy and firm, our 
war machine will be ineffective and 
the war may be lost. 

If our Army and Navy are poorly 
trained, or if we are unable quickly 
to equip them with unlimited supplies 
of tanks, ships, plans and artillery, our 
military efforts will be futile. 

If the health of our people suffers 
for want of proper food and clothing, 
if high prices are allowed to sweep 
away their savings, if uneven or unfair 
distribution of necessities causes bitter- 
ness, then our home morale will suffer 
drastically, and all the skill and cour- 
age of our soldiers, our airmen and our 
sailors will be wasted. 

Leon Henderson’s job is not an easy 
one! During the next few months, he 
must, turn our lives upside down—and 
make us like it! 

If you are skeptical about the 
changes that lie ahead, take a look at 
these figures. 

In 1937, our economic system 
turned out seventy-five billion dollars 
worth of goods and services—food 
products, clothing, new homes, fur- 
nishings, automobiles, refrigerators, 





radios, movies, gasoline, drug products. 
Even then many of us Americans had 
to live in slum areas with not enough 
good food to keep us healthy. 

Now in 1942 with our economic 
machine going full blast, we are going 
to turn out one hundred billion dol- 
lars worth of goods and services. That 
sounds fine—until you read that sixty 
billion out of that one hundred bil- 
lion is going for tanks and planes and 
freighters and battleships. That means 
there’s only going to be forty billion 
dollars worth of food products and 
clothing and furnishings and movies 
left to divide between us. 

Next year it will get even tougher 
still. War production will be stepped 
up to seventy billion dollars. Only 
thirty billion dollars worth of prod- 
ucts and services will be left for us 
civilians. In 1943 our average stand- 
ard of living all over America will 
drop well below the levels of 1932, 
when we were going through the 
worst depression the world has ever 
seen. 

So we can see what Leon Hender- 
son is up against. With only about one- 
third to one-half of the usual amount 
of goods available, he must make sure 
that we civilians get enough to keep 
us strong and well. He must see that 
milk gets to our children, that we 
have enough clothing to keep us warm 
and dry, that our housing problems are 
relieved whenever possible. 

Through the rationing of rubber, 
he must see that essential groups like 
doctors, farmers, defense workers, fire- 
men, and wholesale delivery services 
and buses are able to carry on their 
work, 

Through the rationing of sugar and 
possibly other household products, he 
must see that the shortages are shared 
equally among us. 

And he must keep an eye constantly 
on the danger of inflation. With one 
hundred billion dollars rattling around 
in our pockets and with only thirty 
billion dollars worth of products on 
which to spend it, the stage is set for 
dangerous price rises. If we are all 
allowed to bid for this small supply of 
goods, prices would soon start to sky- 
rocket. 

That’s why heavy taxes are needed 
to take part of our income away. 
That’s why we are encouraged to spend 
our wages on Defense Stamps and in- 
surance policies. That’s why price 
ceilings have been introduced on many 
products. 

Now I wonder how many of you 
are really familiar with the rationing 


organization that we have developed 
here in Connecticut? 

This organization was set up by 
Governor Hurley last December to 
carry out the policies laid down by Mr. 
Henderson and his assistants in Wash- 
ington. 

First of all, we have an office in 
Hartford which is in daily communica- 
tion with Mr. Henderson’s office in 
Washington. 

Then, scattered throughout the 
State, we have seventeen district offices 
each with two paid employees. These 
seventeen offices are supervised by dis- 
trict boards each composed of five men 
and women who have generously 
volunteered their services. 

All applications for new tires, or 
new cars or retreaded tires, are re- 
viewed by these district boards. Their 
decisions are based solely on the regu- 
lations sent to us from Washington. 
The number of new tires or retreads 
or cars which they can distribute with- 
in the regulations is limited by quotas 
which Mr. Henderson’s office sends us 
each month. 

Neither our state office in Hartford 
nor the district offices have the slight- 
est power to change these regulations. 
The Federal authorities alone can de- 
cide who is eligible and who is not. 

In addition to these seventeen dis- 
trict boards, we have one hundred 
sixty-nine local boards, one in each 
city and town in the state. At least 
for the present, these local boards will 
be concerned only with the rationing 
of sugar and the other household prod- 
ucts that may follow. 

Now I think I know some of the 
specific questions that many of you 
would ask if we were talking every- 
thing over face to face. I'll try and 
answer just a few of them. Very likely 
one of your first questions would be: 
“Exactly how serious is this rubber 
shortage anyway?” 

Those of you who read Leon Hen- 
derson’s statement before the Truman 
Committee last week Thursday have 
the best answer to that question that 
is available. 

As Mr. Henderson pointed out, our 
military and naval requirements for 
rubber are far greater than many of 
us had anticipated. Our rubber im- 
ports from the Far East are probably 
cut off for the duration of the war. 
Really large shipments from South 
America are unlikely. On March first, 
we had less than one ordinary year’s 
supply of raw rubber in the entire 
country. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE LATEST 
ON RETREADS 


In a radio speech delivered 
March 30, Administrator 
Bowles added to the black 
picture which the tire situ- 
ation presents an equally dis- 
couraging view on the avail- 
ability of retreads. 

This month 6,500 retreads 
must satisfy the demands of 
Connecticut motorists, in- 
cluding defense workers. 
Made of reclaimed rubber, 
recapped tires are good for 
only about 4,000 miles, or 
one-sixth the mileage new 
tires give. 

Who among defense work- 
ers will be eligible for these 
few retreads? Not those who 
live within five miles of their 
jobs, even though no bus 
runs near their homes. Not 
those who can get to work 
by some other means of trans- 
portation within an hour of 
their normal traveling time. 
Not those who refuse to fill 
their car with other workers. 

Just which workers will be 
qualified is in the hands of 
the district rationing boards. 
To get retreads, defense 
workers must prove to them 
that their only “reasonably 
convenient method of trans- 
portation” is their automo- 
bile. They must prove that it 
takes them more than one 
hour and three-quarters to 
reach their jobs, and they 
must have exhausted every 
possibility of traveling with 
others. 

The answer for thousands 
of war workers: (a) get your 
legs in condition for more 
walking than you have done 
in years, (b) learn all over 
how to ride your son’s bi- 
cycle, (c) look for the near- 
est bus. 

In respect to busses, the 
state now has 1,224 with a 
total seating capacity of 36,- 
000. More are on order. In 
addition, there are 442 school 
busses lying idle the greater 
part of each day which can 
be used to feed regular bus 
routes, railroad lines, or even 
factories. 





INDUSTRY'S NUMBER ONE MAN 





PRAISED BY LABOR COMMISSIONER 


SPEAKING “off the cuff” recently at a meeting of the Bristol and Plain- 
ville Foremen and Managers Association, Cornelius J. Danaher, State 
Labor Commissioner, appropriately stressed the vital role played by the 
shop foreman in the battle of war production. His remarks are repro- 


duced here in part. 


« HE unsung hero of the Amer- 
ican war effort is the shop 
foreman. He is the man who 

is actually on the battlefront of pro- 

duction. Orders come from ‘upstairs’ 
from the man behind the mahogany 
desk or are wired from ‘headquarters’ 
in some director’s room, but it is the 
foreman who has to work out the prac- 
tical problem of realizing the wishes 
and the promises of those for whom 
he works. Just as the generals issue 
the orders and the lieutenants go over 
the top with their men—so it is true 
that the foreman has the actual duty 
of working out the practical problems 

on the firing line. He is the Number 1 

man on the production line. 

“Labor troubles can be caused and 
a great many actually prevented by 
a foreman. If he is a reasonable man, 
close to the men who are working for 
him, cognizant of their needs and 
zealous in protecting their interests, 
you will find a minimum of labor dis- 
turbances. If he is not interested in the 
men who are working for him, you 
are apt to have trouble. To the man 
working behind the lathe and the screw 
machine—the foreman is the Com- 
pany. It’s a heavy responsibility. 

“While most workers have the co- 
hesive strength of their union to back 
them up, and the owners have their 
own private means to assure them a 
kind of security, the shop foreman is 
the cat who walks by himself. He is 
not admitted to the Union, and he in- 
variably never has the private means to 
assure his own security. He lives by 
his wits, in the very best meaning of 
the term. 

“Be keenly aware of the foreman’s 
key position in national defense. This 
talk about ‘all out’ production can 
never become a reality, despite the talk 
of politicians, newspaper columnists or 
professional drum beaters. ‘All Out’ 
production depends in large measure 
on the way you use your wits; not only 
in devising better and more efficient 
ways of doing things with your ma- 





CORNELIUS J. DANAHER 


chines, but in the manner in which you 
utilize the skills of the men who are 
working for you. 

“With the speedup of production, 
industrial accident rates in the state 
would have developed at a phenomenal 
rate if the foremen through their Fore- 
men’s Clubs in New Haven, Water- 
bury and elsewhere in this area had not 
previously developed a ‘safety con- 
sciousness’. 

“The New Haven Foremen’s Club, 
which has a membership of more than 
one thousand, has maintained a Safety 
Committee which has been in charge 
of safety training programs. It has col- 
laborated with the State Department 
of Health, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and other organizations in de- 
veloping safety and health standards 
which have paid dividends in workers’ 
health and well-being. Waterbury’s 
Foremen’s Club has 650 members and 
maintains a safety committee which 
plans and organizes programs concern- 
ing the problem of safety. It collabo- 
rates with the Red Cross in the train- 
ing of foremen in First Aid procedures. 
I mention these merely as incidental 
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ways in which the foremen have shown 
their foresight and their insight. With- 
out their consciousness of these prob- 
lems, the number of days lost through 
accident and ill health would surely be 
more numerous and impede war pro- 
duction. 

“Lincoln was a man_ absolutely 
empty of hatred, prejudice and pride. 
He was foreman of the United States 
during its most trying period. One 
might well draw an analogy and say 
that the best foremen today, in our 
shops and elsewhere, are those who are 
empty of hatred, prejudice, pride, and 
the bumptiousness of their authority. 
It is said that Lincoln died, not having 
the slightest idea of the esteem in which 
he was held by his fellow Americans 
and even less aware that his name 
would go down in posterity. The man 
who thought of his Gettysburg Ad- 
dress as a failure regarded himself with 
little pride, either in his accomplish- 
ments or in his future fame. 

“It may seem to you a belabored 
analogy, but it is a true one, that the 
foreman, of even the humblest shop, 
can partake in some degree of Lincoln’s 
greatness by doing his job today with 
humility, without pretension, with 
kindness, and with scarcely a thought 
for what his men think of him. He 
won’t have to worry about that. If he 
is empty of hate, prejudice and pride; 
if he tries to do his job conscientiously, 
fairly and kindly—his production fig- 
ures will rise, and his labor difficulties 
will diminish. Nobody ever invented 
a better rule than the Golden Rule. 
His chief joy is the joy of achievement 
—a good job well done. 

“The life of the foreman is a strange 
one. He receives no credit for a job 
well done. He accepts, as he must, all 
of the blame for any failure, and then 
finally when the great Foreman of the 
Universe opens the door of his depart- 
ment and beckons to him, he passes out 
of the door never to return. For the 
hand of the Lord touched him and he 


slept, unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 

















By ROWENA BELDEN, R.N., Industrial Nursing Consultant 
Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, Connecticut State Department of Health 


ODAY in our all out effort to 

deliver material to our armed 

forces, we are told that it takes 
18 people behind the lines to keep one 
man in the field. This is approximately 
three times the number required for 
the same purpose in World War I. To 
this, add the fact that the armed forces 
include more individuals than at any 
time in our history, and we are con- 
fronted with a simple mathematical 
fact that today industry is faced with 
the problem of protecting the health 
and safety of more workers at one time 
than has heretofore been necessary. 

In previous articles in this series on 
industrial health, discussion has been 
presented of specific problems effect- 
ing the health of the worker; problems 
confronted by and to be solved largely 
by management if maximum produc- 
tion is to be maintained. One of the 
valuable assets to the industrial health 
program and the person through whom 
many of the perplexing health prob- 
lems in industry today may be solved, 
is the industrial nurse. 

Connecticut industrialists _ pride 
themselves in their Yankee ingenuity, 
ability to improve their manufactur- 
ing technics, and their steadfastness 


in continuing to utilize sound and 
proven procedures. It has been demon- 
strated that nursing service is an in- 
dispensable factor in the operation of 
efficient industrial practice, but not 
enough of the industries have accepted 
this fact. The survey of Medical Serv- 
ice in Connecticut Industry conducted 
jointly by the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers Association and the State Medi- 
cal Society, revealed that in the 170 


Connecticut plants surveyed, and 
which employed one-third of the 
State’s industrial workers, nursing 


service was provided for only 67 per... 


cent of these employees. In addition 
to this fact, the majority of the plants 
surveyed employed more than 500 
workers each. The gap between infor- 
mation available regarding industrial 
health, and the application of that in- 
formation on a more effective scale, is 
due to the fact that in the United 
States approximately 80 per cent of 
the industrial workers are employed in 
plants having less than 100, and 97 per 
cent are in plants with less than 250 
employees each. Because “small” plants 
cannot afford a full-time health pro- 
gram in its entirety, many indus- 
trialists have felt that they cannot 
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INDUSTRIAL NURSING no 
longer means just “finger-wrap- 
ping”. In a modern health pro- 
gram management must include 
in the definition the broader con- 
cept of preventive medicine. To- 
day’s industrial nurse not only 
treats illnesses and injuries, but 
also actively prevents them. Such 
is the thesis of this article, sixth in 
a series on industry’s major health 
problems. 


afford any part of it. The fact remains, 
however, that no plant is too small for 
nursing service on either a full-time 
or a part-time basis. No plant can 
afford to be without such a service. 
Many industrial officials already 
know that their nurse plays a large 
part in reduction of man hours lost, 
reduction in costs of operation, in- 
creased production, promotion of har- 
monious working relationships and 
good morale. On the other hand, cer- 
tain plant officials are still laboring 
under the illusion that the industrial 
nurse is simply a “finger wrapper”, 
who can be replaced by a “‘first-aider”’, 
and that since injuries do not occur 
frequently in their particular plant 
there would be little for a »urse to do, 
anyway. The importance of prompt 
and adequate first-aid treatment of all 
injuries, including minor ones, is not 
to be minimized. Compensation costs 
can be cut considerably by correct at- 
tention to these minor injuries. How- 
ever, the plant official who believes 
that industrial nursing is limited to 
this type of work and consequently 
does not have a nursing service may be 
paying unnecessarily high operating 
costs with the resulting needless waste 





of manpower. 

This narrow concept of industrial 
nursing may be based on the mistaken 
idea that the nurse functions only in 
the event of illness; acceptance of the 
context of this discussion by industry 
depends upon acknowledgment of the 
fact that the nurse also function in a 
program, the keystone of which is the 
prevention of illness and injury rather 
than just the “repair” of the victims. 
Today, management does not wait for 
a man to fall through an elevator shaft 
or to lose a hand before adequate guards 
are installed and efforts are made to 
procure intelligent cooperation of the 
worker in their use. The same reason- 
ing applies with regard to the em- 
ployees’ health. The modern industrial 
nurse does not wait for people to be- 
come ill before rendering skilled serv- 
ice. Nursing service today includes 
many specialties of which the art of 
prevention, in the factory as well as 
elsewhere, is an important phase. 


What the Plant Nurse Does 


To be specific, what can the indus- 
trial nurse do that will, in any way, 
lower production costs or otherwise 
interest management in having a regis- 
tered nurse on the staff? The corner- 
stone of any positive health program is 
pre-employment physical examinations 
with follow-up and correction of de- 
fects by the workers themselves. It is 
true that many plant health programs 
are operating without this corner-stone. 
However, the more progressive indus- 
trialists realize that pre-employment 
physical examinations used for the sole 
purpose of intelligent placement of the 
worker in a job which will be safe 
for himself and his fellow workers, is 
one of the most economical and pro- 
ductive measures ever to be initiated 
by industry. When facts disclosed by 
physical examinations are used in this 
manner, and not to discriminate against 
the recipient of the examination, the 
worker himself welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to learn about any physical de- 
fect and procure necessary correction 
before he becomes disabled. 

In the small plant, arrangements 
readily can be made for such examina- 
tions. However, in the event that this 
procedure has not been established and 
the plant does not have a full- or part- 
time medical service, the nurse can 
secure from each applicant a pre-em- 
ployment health history which may 
reveal significant facts which the plant 
should have for its own protection and 
for safe placement of the worker. For 
instance, it is well to know that on 


the date of employment an employee 
was minus a toe, had vision in one 
eye only, was under medical care for 
diabetes or that some other specific 
physical condition existed which should 
be taken into consideration in placing 
the worker where -he can maintain 
maximum production with safety to 
himself and to others. It is just as im- 
portant for the “small” plant and its 
employees as for the plant with a full-, 
time medical department to know and 
utilize these facts. Such knowledge is 
within the reach of any Connecticut 
plant, which chooses to utilize its 
“Yankee ingenuity”. 


Less Absences: More Man Hours 


Today, the armed forces are taking 
the physically fit. Machines necessarily 
will be manned to an increasing extent 
by persons less robust physically. If in- 
dustry needed and could profit by a 
sound health program before this war, 
it has become imperative now since 
man hours are our most precious com- 
modity at this point. If the nurse in 
the plant reduced absence by one day 
per worker per year, many industrial- 
ists feel that she would have justified 
her existence. 


Today, women are being employed 
in jobs formerly held by men. Although 
women bring with them specific skills, 
they also bring specific health prob- 
lems, which, if ignored by manage- 
ment, may result in unnecessarily high 
operating costs and lost time. For in- 
stance, one plant has discovered, by 
keeping careful records, that in a de- 
partment employing a large number 
of women, a 6 per cent surcharge must 
be added to operating costs on account 
of time lost from dysmenorrhea. 
Studies have been made _ elsewhere 
showing that by a serious attack on 
this problem and educational work 
which the nurse can carry on, under 
medical direction, absences from this 
cause can be reduced at least 75 per 
cent.* 

Many of the complaints brought to 
the attention of the nurse such as head- 
ache, “upset stomach”, general malaise, 
etc. often considered non-occupational 
in origin may be early warning signs 
of absorption of toxic substances to 
which the worker may be exposed in 
the plant. Industrial hygiene, through 
constant research, has at its disposal 
knowledge which, when applied in the 
plant, will protect the worker from 


* Report of the Medical Rest Rooms at the 
Home Office of the Metropolitan Insurance 
Company, New York: 1939. 
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absorption of harmful amounts of 
poisons and other undesirable sub- 
stances. By being on the alert to pos- 
sible symptoms of exposure and re- 
porting them immediately to the physi- 
cian, the nurse is in the position of 
bringing to the attention of her plant 
many situations requiring immediate 
control. 

At this point, some industrialists 
are saying: “But we have no uncon- 
trolled occupational disease hazards in 
our plant.”” You may be sure of this 
today, but can you be as sure of it 
tomorrow? Although occupational dis- 
eases are responsible for fewer absences 
than non-occupational diseases, illness 
from industrial causes may develop 
slowly with continued exposures and 
finally incapacitate a skilled worker 
for a long period of time. If we are 
to win this war every conceivable dan- 
ger to the health of the worker must 
be eliminated. Part of this burden falls 
to management—the part of provid- 
ing the health facilities. Likewise, part 
of the responsibility falls to the worker. 


Makes Workers Responsible 


Recently a plant of less than 200 
employees added a registered nurse to 
its staff. On her arrival many health 
problems which were troubling the 
workers were brought to her attention. 
Among these were two cases which 
appeared to be severe oil dermatitis. 
The men and the plant alike were dis- 
couraged over the situation, which was 
about to be scheduled for a compen- 
sation hearing. Through joint consul- 
tation services of The Bureau of In- 
dustrial Hygiene and the panel physi- 
cian, a diagnosis was made and treat- 
ment outlined. The usual analyses of 
the oil were made to rule out any ag- 
gravating factor in it. The instruction 
for care given to the men by the physi- 
cian was further demonstrated and in- 
terpreted by the nurse who saw these 
men daily to observe progress, reinforce 
previous instructions, answer new 
questions which arose and to impress 
on them that from this point on the 
cure lay within them, as it depended 
entirely on personal hygiene and metic- 
ulous observance of the principles 
explained by the physician regarding 
care of the skin and clothes. The cure 
of such cases is dependent on more than 
a set of printed instructions given to 
the worker. It is dependent, almost 
always on follow-up by someone in 
whom the worker has confidence; 
someone whom he can see readily with- 
out upsetting his work schedule and 
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THE HOUSE ORGAN 


An Instrument of Good Will 


By L. L. BRASTOW, Director of Sales Promotion, 
Trumbull Electric Mfg. Company, Plainville 


ie 


CLEAR LINES of communication between employer and employee, 
between producer and consumer, are a basic factor in industrial rela- 
tions. House organs and employee publications have proved themselves 
efficient mediums of communication. Of the 26 oldest house organs in the 
country five belong to Connecticut; and three of these, published by 
Hartford insurance companies, lead the list, with ‘The Travelers 
Protection” (first issue, March, 1865) first. Below the author, as editor 
of one of the elite, tells the why and wherefore of a house organ. 


N this short article it is my pur- 

pose to speak academically on the 

subject of house organs, expressing 
a strong belief on the possible good 
will value of this form of sales pro- 
motion to any organization . . . 
based on our experience of nearly 35 
years with our own monthly publica- 
tion “Trumbull Cheer.” My references 
are made mostly to those distributed 
among the trade, although the same 
basic arguments, with obvious varia- 
tions, also apply to those designed for 
distribution among agents and em- 
polyees. 

In the first place, the house organ 
should be considered as one among 
several forms of advertising, and not 
in any sense a medium to take the place 
of either trade paper advertising, 
circulars, bulletins, catalogs or other 
types of direct-by-mail approach. In 
time past (and to some extent at the 
present time) there has existed a feel- 
ing not entirely friendly toward the 
house organ on the part of publishers 
of trade papers. If and where a feeling 
of this kind is present, it interprets a 
mistaken idea of the function of a 
house organ. 

The trade paper, with its many pages 
displaying a large assortment of vari- 
ous products, at best can call atten- 
tion in a page spread to but one or 
two points of interest in a given item, 
and in order to draw attention to its 
own particular self must devote a lib- 
eral part of its effort in developing 
what is popularly known as an “eye 
catcher” so the reader, when looking 
through the large number of advertise- 
ments portrayed, will be as little as 
possible likely to skip this (one’s own) 


particular display. And so by pausing 
for a moment, even though he does 
not take time to read all that is said, 
the reader at least will have had the 
name of a product and its manufac- 
turer brought to his attention. 

Of course, to that proportion of 
readers who find in a given advertise- 
ment an item of immediate interest 
that results in an inquiry and a sales- 
man’s call or further literature, such 
trade paper advertisements have a 
direct sales value. Trade paper adver- 
tising, in our opinion, is one of the 
“must” avenues of investment for any 
enterprising industrial institution. 

Of course, we have the national 
magazines which perform somewhat 
different functions, the proper use of 





Twentieth oldest house organ in 
America is **Trumbull Cheer’, the 
first issue of which appeared in 
May, 1907. 
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which can make any consumer prod- 
uct a by-word in millions of Amer- 
ican homes. 

The house organ, however, operates 
very differently. To be most effective, 
the motif back of its outfitting should 
be the making of it a “silent sales- 
man.” A house organ definitely is a 
silent member of the organization’s 
sales force, and as such depends for a 
successful career unquestionably upon 
the personal touch. 

The house organ is the place for men 
to talk together in printer’s ink. It is 
impractical to express any theory as 
to what a house organ should be like. 
The make-up of a house organ must 
differ as the men it reaches, and its 
conversation must be in the language 
of its class of business. Its subjects 
must be mutually interesting—its dic- 
tion likewise. You cannot wear a dress 
suit in a boiler room, nor overalls in 
milady’s parlor. 

There is no given recipe for a house 
organ—there is only a working prin- 
ciple personal touch. A house 
organ possessing such will be read, and 
the reading will inspire a working con- 
fidence in the firm it represents. It 
will carry periodically its message of 
good will—giving information on its 
sponsor’s products and policies, and 
in creating a mutually friendly under- 
standing among thousands of people, 
the majority of whom one’s own sales- 
men cannot possibly reach personally. 

The editing of a trade house organ 
is a business in and of itself, and can- 
not be successfully carried on over a 
period of years without serious 
thought and without experience in 
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NOT BREAD ALONE 


IT WILL TAKE more than materials and machines to win this war. It 
will even take more than men. There must exist, particularly among 
American workers and managers, the feeling that the war is their war, 
that the winning of both the victory and the peace is their job, and that 
unless all unite on this critical truth, democracy as we have known it 
and want it will go under. To create this feeling requires the under- 
standing and improvement of our morale, a study of which is here 


presented. 


EMOCRACY, we are told, is 

fighting for its life, and the 

war is total, all-out war. In 
American terms this means that every 
one is fighting, or will be fighting, in 
one way or another to save his own 
skin. No one can buy an exit this time, 
as gentlemen of leisure did to escape 
military service in the Civil War. We 
aren’t out to gain and exploit, as the 
yellow press of the 90’s led us to do in 
the Spanish-American War. It isn’t the 
sport it was in 1917, and there is no 
place for flag wavers, doers-as-usual 
and intellectual pacifists. All have 
work to do, with no time to moralize, 
no room for indifference and no need 
for fanfare. 

Total war means men, materials 
and machines working in close coordi- 
nation, both in the battlefield and be- 
hind the lines in office, factory and 
home. Today it is difficult to distin- 


Acknowledgment is made to the Radio 
Corporation of America for permission to 
reproduce this poster, one of a series used 
in its “Beat the Promise” campaign. 
























guish the civilian from the military, 
for the complicated and many needs 
of modern warfare make the worker 
as necessary to victory as the infantry- 
man. The soldiers of production and 
the MacArthurs of rnanagement must 
do their jobs as well as the actual 
fighters, if victory is to be ours. 

If victory is to be ours: what a big 
“if” it reads when we, and our allies 
in this struggle, have been so late with 
so little for so many! 

The people of course know they are 
at war. There is an army, much of it 
far afield, and in it are their sons. There 
is price control, rationing, defense 
bonds, and always taxes; also much 
conversion, dislocation, expansion, 
regulation, allocation, and substitution. 
Our complacent, easy-going world is 
rapidly changing to one in which each 
must stand up to his responsibilities 
or fall. 

But do the people, including you 
and me, know what they are fighting 
against, what they are fighting for? 
Generally and rhetorically the answer 
is yes. The people have been told 
many times most clearly: fascism is 
slavish, un-Christian, degenerate, de- 
structive; democracy is the opposite 
and much more. But, again, do they 
understand these things well enough to 
feel them, believe in them, and act 
upon them? 

Total victory in total war demands 
total effort. The latter depends on two 
tangibles, men and materials, and two 
intangibles, mind and spirit. We have 
manpower, we have materials; out of 
them will come the necessary produc- 
tion for war, and its daring use against 
the enemy. In our ability to produce 
and to fight there seems little doubt. 
The great question in the basic prob- 
lem of total effort for today’s war is 
how much and how quickly. Certainly 
the answer will decide what the to- 
morrow’s peace is to be. 

The answer itself depends upon 
those intangibles, mind and _ spirit. 
More explicitly: upon the quality of 
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American mind and spirit, the under- 
standing of the war issues and their, 
frankly, revolutionary implications, the 
sense of belonging altogether to the 
struggle. 


Analyzing Our Ultimate Need 


What has been said before can now 
be summed up in one rather meaning- 
less word: morale. We need good 
morale to win the victory and, just as 
vital, to win the peace. But what is 
morale and how good is ours? 

Morale is a word that becomes 
popularly important when, during 
crises, it is in danger of being lost. In 
past wars it has usually had a straight 
military application; belligerents 
thought in terms of the high or low 
morale of their troops. Only as war 
directly involved the participation of 
civilians as well as soldiers did the term 
national morale acquire importance. 

In industry for some years morale 
has been used to connote the state of 
employee attitudes or feelings. It is 
called “‘a force enabling a group to do 
the unexpected when marshaled in be- 
half of a specific goal,” or “a by- 
product of satisfactory group relation- 
ships,” or “the result of identification 
of employee interests with company 
interests,” or “a dynamic relation of 
equilibrium between individuals and 
the organization they serve.” Agree- 
ment is general that the existence of - 
morale makes for harmony between 
management and labor, for good work, 
lower costs, and finally more profits. 

Essentially morale is, like health, a 
condition, the quality of which is de- 
termined by such intangible factors as 
zeal, hope, confidence, the will-to-do; 
it implies voluntary effective cooper- 
ation among individuals for a common 
purpose. This still makes a better de- 
scription than definition, because noth- 
ing has yet been said about what 
affects the qualities of mind creating 
the condition called morale. 

Both in war and peace the morale of 
any individual or group is influenced 





by the national situation. Depressions 
and privations, defeats and sacrifices, 
all help to condition a country’s gen- 
eral feeling. In this war the morale of 
labor, as one group, is affected by the 
expressed desire of other groups to re- 
move its recent gains. Likewise, the 
morale of management is affected by 
the attempts of organized labor to use 
the war to further its own power and 
security. In turn, the farmers’ insis- 
tence on parity prices for their prod- 
ucts in the face of inflation affects the 
morale of all other groups. Public 
morale is as adversely moved by con- 
flicts between group interests, which 
in wartime can result only in disunity 
of purpose, as it is favorably moved by 
military or naval successes. 

National morale, however, does not 
depend exclusively or even primarily 
upon factors the knowledge of which 
the public as a whole shares. Basically 
the morale of a nation is the sum of 
individual, family or factory attitudes 
growing out of and directed toward 
an immediate situation. A man’s com- 
plete relationship to his local environ- 
ment forms the root of his feelings 
about everything: home, work and 
country. 


State of the Nation 


With the foregoing as prologue let us 
see how American morale is evaluated 
and stimulated. If we begin by inter- 
viewing persons with different points 
of view and prejudices, we soon dis- 
cover that each one’s estimate of na- 
tional morale depends on the condition 
of his own. If we turn to public 
opinion polls, we get a more collective 
picture; yet we learn only what is 
already known in a general way: that 
the majority is with the government 
and against the Axis. Regardless of 
their accuracy, polls do not reveal how 
much we are for and against. And we 
know that the intensity and sureness 
of our feelings are measures of morale, 
for they are also the qualities able to 
produce that extra burst of energy 
necessary for total effort. 

Since neither interviews nor polls 
can truly assay national morale, our 
last resort is to examine individual or 
group morale in terms of some partic- 
ular or local situation. Many analyses 
of the kinds and degrees of attitudes 
held in reference to a specific subject 
(for instance: one’s job) will result in 
a fairly comprehensive evaluation of 
the community or even the country’s 
morale. Industry has developed a 
scientific procedure for measuring 
morale through the use of interviews, 
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Forceful cartoons like this, designed by 
RCA’s own advertising department, 
helped put the ‘Beat the Promise” cam- 
paign over the top. “Squeegee”, a scape- 
goat character representing waste, care- 
lessness, delay and other hindrances to 
all-out effort, helped drive home to 
employees the fifth column menace. 


statistical data related to plant oper- 
ations, and questionnaites. 

Right now, because pf the emphasis 
on war production, we’are most inter- 
ested in the morale of workers and, if 
possible, in improving it. It does no 
good to say it’s bad and let it go at 
that; there may be a lesson for all of 
us if we ferret out the why. Recently 
three Dartmouth College instructors 
questioned a number of New England 
machine tool employees to see whether 
they were working harder on account 
of the defense program.* Their study 
turned out to be a survey of job atti- 
tudes, with positive implication of the 
morale problem. 

Their findings as a whole upheld the 
assertions of social psychologists that 
in industry job satisfaction is equal in 
rank to financial satisfaction. To these 
workers money was the first consider- 
ation, but crowding it were the kind 
of work they did and the credit they 
received for good work done. Eight 
out of ten regarded their jobs as impor- 
tant as a soldier’s. Those dissatisfied 
with the nature of their work, the 
recognition and supervision, were also 
the ones complaining about pay. Al- 
though most thought their bosses were 
fair, only about one-half said they 
were praised when they did well. The 
same percentage claimed they got more 
fun out of their spare time than their 
work, 


* Personnel Journal, Vol. 20, No. 3, Sept., 41. 
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As a rule, skilled workers like these 
are found to be better satisfied than 
the unskilled, yet business and profes- 
sional men are more contented than 
skilled workers. The latter tend to be 
poor judges of what employees want 
most. While in another study the 
executives ranked the take-home first 
and job security second, their own 
employees put first “credit for all 
work done”, next interesting work, 
third pay, and security eighth. From 
such studies it is obvious that the fun- 
damental causes of worker satisfaction 
and, consequently, morale are more 
emotional and _ psychological than 
economic. 


Other Factors in Morale 


There are many concrete elements 
affecting industrial morale which man- 
agement can control. A major source 
of dissatisfaction is pay inequality— 
differences in wage rates between com- 
parable jobs within a plant. Job evalu- 
ation has proven a successful cure for 
this trouble. Long working hours that 
lead to fatigue and absenteeism lower 
morale as well as production. Good 
health and proper nutrition are morale 
builders, as the hard-headed army well 
realizes. Recreation likewise is a power- 
ful influence, as evidenced by manage- 
ment’s difficulty in weaning workers 
away from the Saturday night spree 
and the Sunday day of rest. Idle time 
at work, transportation and housing 
also play leading roles. 

Topping all these in significance, in- 
cluding wages, is the factor of manage- 
ment itself, particularly first-line su- 
pervision. The technique of supervision 
has fortunately undergone great 
change in recent years, making the 
foreman less of a driver and more of a 
leader. Foremanship which gets things 
done by consultation in contrast to 
outright direction creates satisfaction, 
because it involves employee participa- 
tion in the decisions and changes 
which affect his status. 

Employees not only like to be told 
in advance about projected changes in 
their jobs, but they enjoy being asked 
their opinion about them. They also 
appreciate clear and complete instruc- 
tions; they want to be constructively 
criticized rather than bawled out. 
They want to be treated as human 
beings on a fair and equal level. They 
want to make suggestions and to get 
credit for good ones. They expect job 
and safety instruction, recognition of 
seniority (on the basis of service, merit 
and family need), practice of the estab- 

(Continued on page 30) 





INDUSTRIAL HEALTH FORUM 
TO GLIMAX INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE PROGRAM 


The Industrial Health Forum, to 
be held May 7 at the New Haven 
Lawn Club, New Haven, climaxes 
many months of effort to create, on 
the part of manufacturers, a 
greater consciousness of the value 
of industrial health programs. Co- 
operating in this effort with the 
Industrial Health and Safety Com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut have been 
the Bureau of Industrial Hygiene, 
State Board of Education and the 
Connecticut Medical Association. 
(See outline of Forum program be- 
ginning with paragraph 5 on this 
page.) 


HAT the health of Americans 
is a far cry from what it should 
be was startlingly revealed when 

40% of the first million draftees were 
rejected mainly because of dental, eye 
and heart defects. The sorry health pic- 
ture presented gave a strong indica- 
tion that millions of our young men 
suffer from nutritional deficiencies and 
other defects that severely cripple their 
usefulness to themselves and_ their 
country. Plans for the physical regen- 
eration of many of these originally 
rejected by the armed services have 
already been launched by the federal 
government. 

Each recent year in the industrial 
field, where this war may be won or 
lost, injuries and illnesses have cost the 
nation an estimated $10 billion. Al- 
though many industries have met the 
need for greater concentration on pre- 
vention of accidents, disease and ill- 
nesses by making hygiene as basic an 
element of production as employee 
training, statistics prove that such in- 
dustries are in the minority. 

Fortunately, Connecticut’s Depart- 
ment of Industrial Hygiene and the 
Association’s Health and Safety Com- 
mittee started last spring to accent 
the need for an enlarged program of 
industrial health and accident preven- 
tion activities among Connecticut’s 
industries. This promotion began first 
by the distribution by the State Medi- 
cal Society, with the cooperation of 
the Association’s Industrial Health and 
Safety Committee, of 1000 copies of 
a brochure entitled “Conservation of 


Manpower Through the Extension and 
Improvement of Industrial Medica 
Service”. The brochure pointed out the 
practicability of a well-rounded medi- 
cal service. 

Starting with the November issue 
of the Association’s publication, Con- 
NECTICUT INDusTRY, a health series of 
articles were inaugurated to accent 
further various health and safety prac- 
tices recommended by the State Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene. In addition to 
these articles which have been prepared 
chiefly by Dr. Crit Pharris, Industrial 
Hygiene Physician of the Department, 
the Association sought to promote even 
more aggressively through a regular 
monthly department in CONNECTICUT 
INpDustRY entitled, “Industrial Doc- 
tors’ Exchange”, the benefits of adopt- 
ing up-to-date methods of industrial 
hygiene. 

All these effects are now to be 
climaxed by the first state-wide indus- 
trial Health Forum to be held at the 
New Haven Lawn Club, New Haven, 
on Thursday, May 7th, where Dr. Vic- 
tor Heiser, nationally known physician 
and author of “An American Doctor’s 
Odyssey” is to be the banquet speaker. 
Before joining the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers to make a sur- 
vey of the medical service being used 
in smaller industries, Dr. Heiser made 
an investigation in Austria, Germany 
and Great Britain, to determine the 
industrial health work being done by 
the smaller industries. His investiga- 
tion in the United States showed that 
of the 25 million people employed in 





(Left) Dr. Crit Pharris, Industrial 
Hygiene Physician, State Health Dept., 
who will talk on “Meeting the Health 
Needs of the Individual Plant—Minimum 
Standards for an Adequate Health Pro- 
gram’’. (Right) Walter S. Paine, Manager, 
Engineering and Inspection Dept., Atna 
Life, who will give facts and figures on 
the costs of setting up a health program. 
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Dr. Victor Heiser, nationally known 
physician and author, will be the banquet 
speaker at a state-wide Industrial Health 
Forum to be held at New Haven, May 7. 


industry, approximately half were 
working in industries of 500 or more, 
most of whom had a reasonably good 
medical service, but that those em- 
ployed in industries of 500 or less 
rarely had medical service available. 
Last year Dr. Heiser published a book 
entitled TOUGHEN UP AMERICA 
which deals with details and plans for 
achieving greater physical fitness. 

The Industrial Health Forum, spon- 
sored jointly by The Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, Inc., and 
the Connecticut State Medical Society, 
will discuss the problems of worker 
health, ways and means of improving 
worker efficiency through _ better 
health, minimum standards for an ade- 
quate health program, value of proper 
nutrition, and many allied subjects. 

Three employment managers, Bruce 
Morford, Veeder Root, Inc., Hartford; 
Jack Whittington, Waterbury Clock 
Company, Waterbury; and Ross Don- 
nelly of the U. S. Rubber Company, 
Naugatuck, will discuss health prob- 
lems that are continually confronting 
management. One of Connecticut’s 
foremost executives, W. S. Clark, 
Works Manager of the General Elec- 
tric Company, Bridgeport will relate 
some of his experiences in developing 
the health program now in effect in 
his plant. Mr. Clark will tell of the 
pitfalls to be avoided and some of the 
results obtained. 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Calendar 


THE FIRST INDUSTRIAL POST- 
WAR Planning Conference in the 
state was sponsored by the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut and 
held February 19 at Hotel Bond, Hart- 
ford. Many of the most prominent in- 
dustrialists in Connecticut attended 
and the consensus of opinion was that 
better relations between labor and 
management and a clearer understand- 
ing of industrial problems must come 
out of the war. President Alfred C. 
Fuller of the Association gave the 
opening address and his remarks were 
emphasized a short time later by 
Eugene E. Wilson, President of United 
Aircraft Corporation. Other speakers 
included Professor Fred R. Fairchild of 
Yale University; James W. Hook of 
Geometric Tool Co. of New Haven; 
David C. Prince of General Electric; 
F. H. Griffiths of Turner and Seymour 
Mfg. Co. of Torrington; Dr. Lauren 
E. Seeley, Professor of Engineering at 
Yale; D. Hayes Murphy of Wiremold 
Co. in Hartford; Edward Ingraham of 
E. Ingraham Co. in Bristol; Charles H. 
Cuno of Cuno Engineering Co. in 
Meriden; and Henry Lyman of Lyman 
Gun Sight Corp. in Middlefield; as 
well as others who were asked to com- 
ment briefly. 


Although it was freely admitted 
by President Fuller, and all who spoke 
that winning the present conflict was 
our first objective, it was also empha- 
sized that certain planning was neces- 
sary now if we would “win the peace” 
at the end of the conflict. 


SPEAKING BEFORE the 13th an- 
nual dinner of the Transportation 
Bureau of the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce held last month at Hotel 
Bond, with 500 local and area trans- 
port experts attending, Joseph B. East- 
man, director of Office of Defense 
Transportation, Office of Emergency 
Management, urged the American 
freight carrying industry to get the 
most out of its equipment in months 
to come as its share in the all-out 
effort to defeat the Axis powers. Call- 
ing for an all-out effort on the part 
of the freight industry to keep car- 
riers on the move, Mr. Eastman pointed 
out that the task of transporting mil- 
lions of tons of war supplies as well 
as troops to various parts of the nation 
would present a terrific problem in it- 
self. He explained early in his address 
that the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation had no intention of being a 
“busy-body agency”, but did seek and 
expect utmost cooperation. 


xk * 


125 MEMBERS OF FOREMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL SILVER COMPANY re- 
cently heard an excellent talk on in- 
cendiarism by Leonard A. Petrucelli, 
assistant chief of the Meriden Fire De- 
partment. The meeting started at 6:30 
p. m. and at 7:30 Association Presi- 
dent Arthur S. Warner presided over 
the business meeting, which was fol- 
lowed by a showing of the new moving 
picture “Connecticut Answers”. Mr. 
Petrucelli was heartily congratulated 
for the very fine demonstration and 
talk he gave on how to deal with fires 


War Work... 


The Purolator box illustrated contains elements 
for use in military equipment. 


caused by air raids. He stated that the 
most effective equipment for fighting 
incendiary bombs consists of a pail of 
sand and a long handled shovel, also 
a water pump for playing a fine spray 
on the bomb. 


an = 8 
NEW HAVEN CHAPTER of Na- 


tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants met on March 24 at the Y. W. 
C. A. on Howe Street, New Haven. 
The speaker was Mr. Harry W. Streck 
of Milton H. Friedberg & Company, 
Bridgeport, who spoke on “The Fun- 
damentals of a Budget System and their 
Application in Various Types of Busi- 
ness.” Mr. Streck cited specific prob- 
lems he has encountered in connection 
with Budget Installation. 


x *k * 
NEW ENGLAND COUNCIL held 


its sixty-sixth quarterly meeting at 
the Hotel Bond in Hartford several 
weeks ago. The meeting started at 6:00 
p. m. with “Hospitality Hour” in the 
Moorish Hall. An hour later com- 
mittee dinner meetings were held. The 
meeting extended into the next day 
when at 8:00 a. m. the guests partici- 
pated in State Council Breakfast 
Meetings in the main dining room. At 
the first council session Mr. Ralph E. 
Flanders, President of the Council, pre- 
sided and delivered the brief address. 
There were also brief reports “from 
the New England Home Front” on 
various subjects. The luncheon session 
heard an address by Governor Hurley 
and a talk on Post War Employment 


Our box factory and adjoining paper board 
mill are well prepared to produce packag- 
ing important to many war needs. 


Consult us. Our representative will 


gladly call on you. 
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The 
KEYS 
to FASTER 
ASSEMBLING 


with 


HOLLOW SCREWS 


LLEN 


HEX KEY SETS 


These compact Allen Key Sets save time wasted 
in hunting after the correct size hex key for 
hollow screw assemblies, adjustments or replace- 
ments. With Allen Key Kits and Key Islands 
you have readily available strong, accurate keys 
where you want them, when you want them, in 
sizes to fit most standard hollow set, cap and 
shoulder screws and pipe plugs. Call on your 
local Allen Distributor to supply these handy 
units in any of the following assortments: 


ALLEN 
KEY 
ISLAND 
No. 615 


Contains 14 keys in metal stand plainly labeled 
to show the correct size key to use with each 
screw. Keys fit all sizes of set screws up to and 
including 114“; cap screw up to 1”, shoulder 


screws to 4” and pipe plugs to 1”. LIST 
PRICE $2.35. . 


(Right) ALLEN KEY KIT 
No. 603 


Contains a complete 
set of 11 short arm 
normalized hexagonal 
keys whichfitallscrews 
up to and including 1% 
inch diameter set 
screws. Packed in 
heavy cloth container. 








LIST PRICE $1.75. 


(Left) ALLEN KEY KIT 
No. 604 
Contains 7 short arm 
keys which fit set 
screws from No. 8 to 
%” and cap screws 
from No. 4 to %”". 

LIST PRICE $0.50. 





THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 





by Mr. David C. Prince, Vice-Presi- 
dent of General Electric Company of 
Schenectady. Dr. Glenn Saxon, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Yale Univer- 
sity and Chairman of the Policy Com- 
mittee, Citizens Emergency Commit- 
tee on Non-Defense Expenditures, also 
delivered a talk on Non-Defense Ex- 
penditures. 





Comment 





IN ITS weekly news letter to members 
NAM recently declared that continu- 
ation of the closed shop controversy in 
war industries is a definite threat to 
all-out production and to the safety of 
the nation. “In any event,” the asso- 
ciation asked, “what, in the name of 
victory, has the ‘closed shop’ to do 
with production? It has nothing to do 
with production—it is a way to non- 
production. The best assurance of 
maximum production for victory is an 
open shop, where any competent, pa- 
triotic citizen can work for his country 
regardless of whether he or she holds 
a union card. Common sense dictates 
a moratorium for the duration on this 
‘closed shop’ issue. . Any blame 
for failure to produce in this crisis will 
be laid squarely and solely at the door 
of management. 

“Despite Pearl Harbor, despite the 
war, despite the tragic march of events 
in the Pacific, labor union leaders are 
making their stand on the issue of 
closed shop. Our soldiers are fighting 
one war, our union leaders another.” 


xk 


MORE ON CLOSED SHOP: The 
new trade magazine, Modern Industry, 
said: “The question ‘Should unions 
cease organizing during the war?’ is 
really just a different wording of 


‘Should unions be allowed to exist at 
all?’ ” 


“If unions are to survive they must win 
either a steady stream of new members or 
a universal closed shop. This is true be- 
cause each year thousands of members drop 
out of unions—through death, retirement, 
voluntary and involuntary loss of jobs, 
occupational shifts, and so on. Currently, 
the number of men ceasing to be active 
union members is greater than ever before 
because of the war—thousands are joining 
the armed services. 

“Are the new men, replacing those who 
drop out, to be union members? Are the 
millions of new workers being drawn into 
production to be union members? Few will, 
if unions halt membership drives. Thus the 
strength of unions would decline rapidly, 
and ultimately they would collapse—all 
the more speedily during war—if organiza- 
tional work were suspended. 
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“In many respects a union is a business. 
Both are constantly losing customers, and 
both must constantly replace those cus- 
tomers just to hold even. 

“Unions cannot count on new customers 
‘buying’ each year without organizational 
effort any more than a company can sur- 
vive without advertising and selling. 

“Consequently, if government should 
prohibit organizational drives during the 
war, it would have the effect of drastically 
weakening and perhaps killing unions. The 
only way they could preserve their strength 
and influence without organizing efforts 
would be through the closed shop. 

“It is a foregone conclusion that indus- 
try would not favor the closed shop as an 
alternative to organizational drives, how- 
ever bothersome the latter are. And we 
cannot see how industry can oppose both 
the closed shop and membership drives. For 
this would, in effect, outlaw unions; and 
unions are one of the most vital expressions 
of free enterprise. 

“It is a matter of record that the first 
democratic institutions abolished by the 
Fascist dictators have been trade unions, 
and that their suppression has been swiftly 
followed by the stifling of Freemasonry, 
the persecution of Jews, the conscription 
of capital, and the regimentation of man- 
agement. 

“Measures should be taken, of course, to 
curb anti-social activities by any group— 
including unions—which interfere with 
victory. But we don’t need to kill all labor 
unions or to adopt a universal closed shop 
to do that. America will win the war with 
free capital and free labor.” 


xk * 


A TOTAL of 139 tax days are listed 
for the tax payers of California in the 
1942 tax calendar just issued by the 
California Manufacturers Association. 
This figure compares with 14 tax days 
in the peak business year of 1929. 
While the Federal Government names 
only 35 days in its all-out program to 
win the war, the State of California 
lists ninety-three days on which some 
tax is due in getting money for its 
operations. The cities and counties list 
an additional nine days for their tax 
purposes. 

““As we analyze the calendar,” said 
Mr. O. H. Fischer, president of the 
California association, “we find that 
industry is carrying the bulk of the 
state and local tax load. It is a situ- 
ation in no way conducive to war time 
efficiency. Obviously, if industry is to 
survive, much of the tax load must be 
passed along to the public and this is 
done in higher priced merchandise and 
service. So the consumer is likewise 
affected. . . The listings in the 
1942 tax calendar would seem to call 
for some very careful scrutiny.” 

Somewhat indicative of the general 
tax activities, the February calendar 
lists several motor vehicle tax days, 
fuel tax days, an alcoholic beverage 











control day, special business report 
days and a day for insurance contribu- 
tions. 


xk 


IN A RECENT comment to The 
Hartford Courant, Howell Cheney, 
Treasurer of the Connecticut Economic 
Council, stated that ‘There is little 
public understanding of the condition 
of irresponsibility that exists in the 
negotiation of collective bargaining 
contracts. By declaring certain acts 
‘unfair labor practices’, the use of 
which subjects the employer to very 
heavy penalties, the Wagner Act has 
aimed to secure for employees ‘the 
right to collective bargaining through 
representatives of their own choosing,’ 
and as a necessary means toward this 
end ‘the right to self-organization.’ 
Leaders elected by a majority of em- 
ployees of a particular unit are desig- 
nated as the exclusive representatives 
of all the employees for negotiating ‘in 
respect to wages, hours and other con- 
ditions of employment.’ ” 


x kk 


PLANNING FOR POSTWAR: 
James H. M. McGraw, Jr., president, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
said last month in all his firm’s indus- 
trial and business publications: 
“Under our system, the managers 
of industry cannot but feel a sense 
of responsibility to its owners, not 
merely for current dividends on their 
investments but also for the con- 
servation of their properties. That 
means they must feel some concern 
over what may happen after the war 


to a business that now must go all out 
to help win the war. . . Most of the 
original reluctance to get into arms 
production, for which industry has 
been criticized, was not due to a 
‘greed for profits’, as has been charged. 
Rather did it arise from management’s 
mistrust of ‘war profits’ that can be 
made only by sacrificing the essential 
elements of a healthy business. 


“But now industry faces a dire national 
emergency. The survival of our country and 
all its institutions—including American busi- 
ness—is at stake. So management must shape 
its course to meet without stint every need of 
the war effort. That means it must subordi- 
nate to that effort every other concern. To lose 
the war is to lose all. We must first win the 
war if we would save anything. 

“To the men of management that presents 
a grave responsibility. It is fair to ask whether 
government can do anything to help them 
meet it. One simple thing I think government 
can and should do. It cannot dissolve all the 
concerns of management, but it can help sub- 
stantially. 

“Government should do all it can to help 
management conserve those assets of business 
that will contribute to post-war reconstruc- 
tion, when that can be done without prejudice 
to getting on with the war. 

“Let me explain. Broadly speaking, every 
business comprises three elements. One is its 
tangible assets—its factories, machinery, equip- 
ment, and materials. Another is its productive 
capacity—its management, organization, trained 
working force. A third is its intangible assets 
—the goodwill, familiarity, acceptance, and 
recognition that it enjoys amongst its dealers, 
customers, and prospective customers. 

“When the nation goes to war government 
becomes the one dominant customer of a busi- 
ness. Of these three elements, the first two— 
plant facilities and organization—become of 
paramount importance to the job in hand. But 
so far as the government buyer is concerned, 
the third drops to minor importance. 

“But that third element cannot be ignored 
by the managers responsible for that business. 
For it will be their mainstay when they must 


rebuild that business after the war, when gov- 
ernment has lost all interest in its existence, 
except as a source of tax revenue. That is why 
government can help greatly if now, during 
the war, it recognizes the legitimate concern 
of management to conserve those assets that 
will be essential to survival after the war. 

“That is why so many business men, already 
going all out on their war jobs, become appre- 
hensive whenever some word or act of a legis- 
lator or government official seems to question 
the validity of their sales, promotion, and ad- 
vertising activities during the war. For they 
know that it is by such measures alone that 
any management can hope to conserve—while 
its business goes to war—the values it will need 
when it returns to civilian service. 

“That is why I ask government to do all it 
can to allay such uncertainties, to reassure 
business of its desire to help conserve those 
intangible assets that mean so much to busi- 
ness security. For that, I believe, will strengthen 
the hand of management in a big way as it 
goes all out on the vital job Donald Nelson has 
staked out for industry.” 





Died 





ALEXANDER H. NONES, 68, re- 
tired president and chairman of the 
board of the Norma-Hoffmann Bear- 
ings Corporation of Stamford, which 
he founded in 1914, died recently in 
Doctors Hospital, New York, after a 
brief illness. 

In the first World War, Mr. Nones 
was a member of War Industries Board 
and chairman of War Service Com- 
mittee for the ball bearing and steel 
ball industry, representing the industry 
for all requirements of the U. S. and 
Allies. He had been a member of the 
American Trade Acceptance Council, 
a director of the National Association 
of Manufacturers and president of 
Precision Bearings, Inc. 
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HIGH SPEED 
BLADES 


These are the precision- 
cutting hack saw blades 
that are winning new rec- 
ords — sawing steel used 
in tanks, torpedoes, crank- 
shafts, machine tools — all 
hard-to-cut alloys. These 
Capewell molybdenum 
high speed blades saw 
faster, last longer. Prompt 
shipment is also made of 
Capewell's Hard-Tung, 
Flex-Tung and FleXloy 
hand blades, and of Cape- 
well's (tungsten) High 
Speed power blades. 


The Capewell Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


CAPE WELL 


. THE MOLYBDENUM 
HICH SPEED HACK SAW BLADE 


Disaster 


FUMES COMING from a mixture of 


alcohol-benzol and lacquer at a fire at 
the Double B Products Company of 
West Hartford, caused the hospitali- 
zation of 20 men, including Fire Chief 
Thomas H. Donnelly and 17 West 
Hartford firemen. 

The fire caused about $1,000 damage 
to the basement of the plant, which 
manufactures floor wax, furniture 
polish, insecticides and other household 
products. Cause of the fire could not 
be explained. 


Education 


METROPOLITAN LIFE has pre- 
pared and published a study in the 
interest of stabilizing employment 
called “Sub-contracting for Defense”. 
Based on the practices of 28 concerns, 
it outlines methods of meeting the 
problems of both primary contracting 
and subcontracting. “Many subcon- 
tractors,” the report points out, “have 
failed to participate in defense work 
through a lack of familiarity with the 
prime contractor’s problems.” Copies 
are available upon request to the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut, 
436 Capitol Ave., Hartford. 


Expansion 


THE NEW OFFICE BUILDING 
of Seymour Manufacturing Company 
has now been completed. It is of mod- 
ern conservative type in architecture 
and is of fireproof construction 
throughout. The columns, floor and 
tile partitions are all fire resistant, 
standing out as an ultra-modern piece 
of work, with home-like atmosphere 
throughout. To the rear of this new 
building is a unit of 16 garages with 
fireproof brick walls. 

The new building was made possible 
by Seymour Manufacturing Company 
over a year ago when several pieces of 
property were purchased. 


xk & 


G. H. D. MILLER, factory manager 
of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft division 
of United Aircraft Corporation has 
announced that the company has taken 
possession of a reinforced concrete and 
brick plant at Buckland with an op- 
tion for an additional two years. Mr. 
Miller stated that as soon as minor 
renovations can be completed several 
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hundred men will be employed there. 
Regular United Aircraft guards will 
be posted at the building before oper- 
ations get under way, according to Mr. 
Miller. The company also signed a 
lease recently for a two-story building 
owned by the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany of New York. 


ea & 


PIONEER PARACHUTE COM- 
PANY of Manchester, subsidiary of 
Cheney Brothers, is preparing for ex- 
pansion of its production facilities and 
has organized still another affiliate to 
be known as the Atlantic Parachute 
Company. This new company will be 
located in Massachusetts. 

In the production of parachutes, the 
work is of such a nature that women, 
desirous of doing their part in war 
production, can serve most efficiently 
and importantly. 


x *k *& 


E. INGRAHAM COMPANY of 
Bristol has agreed to lease to New De- 
parture Division of General Motors 
Corporation its entire woodworking 
plant for the duration of the war. It 
is to be used for housing expanded pro- 
duction of anti-friction ball bearings. 
This additional space will make it un- 
necessary for New Departure to en- 
large upon its already expansive build- 
ing program. Were another building 
to be constructed, from eight to ten 
months of important Army and Navy 
production would be lost in the actual 
building. New Departure has already 
completed a new two-building addi- 
tion and has commenced work on an 
extension of this. 

The E. Ingraham Company, accord- 
ing to present plans, will wind up its 
production in its woodworking plant 
during the month of June so that New 
Departure may begin filling the section 
with machinery for grinding bearings 
to high precision limits by July 1st. 
Personnel Department of New Depar- 
ture meanwhile will interview em- 
ployees of the woodworking depart- 
ment, feeling that many, if not most, 
of them will be available for bearing 
production when the changeover is 
made. 


Honored 


A TESTIMONIAL DINNER was 
held recently in honor of Howard E. 
Hausman, executive director of State 
Employment Security Division, upon 





his leaving to enter the Army. State 
Labor Commissioner Cornelius J. Dan- 
aher cited Mr. Hausman as having 
saved the State of Connecticut 70 mil- 
lion dollars by the fight which he re- 
cently led in Washington, with the 
approval of Governor Hurley, and 
which led to the defeat of legislation 
designed to federalize the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Law. Mr. Danaher 
was one of the speakers at the testi- 
monial dinner. 


x** 


ALMOST 400 employees of Wilcox, 
Crittenden & Company of Middletown 
were guests of the company at a recent 
banquet. Tribute was paid to a group 
of 191 employees who had served the 
company for periods of from five years 
to 5§ years. The award was made in 
the form of a service pin fashioned 
after a boat steering wheel, typical of 
the industry itself. Each pin designated 
the year group, appropriate to the 
length of time served by the individual 
employee. 

James A. Cotter, oldest employee of 
the concern in years of service, was 
called upon to open the program by 
presenting President Phelps Ingersoll 
with his 15-year pin. Mr. Ingersoll ex- 
pressed his thanks and congratulated 


Mr. Cotter for his splendid record. 
Afterwards he presented each individ- 
ual with his pin. 


Industrial Relations 


THE “BRASS TACKS’, a club for 
junior executives of Bridgeport Brass 
Co., began its fifth year with the in- 
duction of its 1942 officers at an an- 
nual dinner held in the Algonquin 
Club several weeks ago. The program 
of the Brass Tacks, in addition to the 
sociability of their monthly meetings, 
includes a plan of concentrated train- 
ing in the fundamentals of business 
administration and selling, the objec- 
tives of which are to equip each man 
for his present and future duties with 
the company. The newly elected off- 
cers are Edward J. O’Leary, president; 
William D. Holcomb, secretary; Ed- 
ward Frisk, vice president; Kenneth 
Kemmerlin, treasurer. 


Legislation 





SENATOR JOHN DANAHER re- 
cently laid before a Senate judiciary 
subcommittee a war secrets bill as a 
substitute for a broad censorship meas- 
ure being sponsored by the Administra- 





Each of these men has served Wilcox, Crittenden for 50 years or more. Left to right, 
William G. Mantel, James A. Cotter, Victor L. Knowles. Elmer Young, also a fifty-year 
man, was absent at the time this photo was taken. All four men received diamond 
studded service pins in recognition of their splendid record. 
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Graybar Electric Company 


344 Capitol Avenue Hartford, Conn. 


Hartford 2-8266 


25 Union Street New Haven, Conn. 
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tion. Mr. Danaher appeared before the 
subcommittee and explained his substi- 
tute. He was warmly thanked by mem- 
bers of both political parties. Strong 
opposition to the Administration bill 
has already developed within the sub- 
committee. He told the subcommittee 
the Administration measure was too 
broad and “obnoxious” in its present 
form and proposed a substitute reading 
as follows: 


“If two or more persons conspire to 
interfere with the lawful discharge of 
any duty owing to the United States, 
by any officer, department, agency, or 
instrumentality thereof, and one or 
more of such parties shall without au- 
thority and to effect such result fur- 
nish, communicate, divulge or publish 
to any person, (whether or not a party 
to such conspiracy) in whole or in 
part, the substance or effect of any 
document or map material to the per- 
formance of such duty, each of the 
parties to such conspiracy shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than two years or 
both.” Mr. Danaher insisted his bill 
would protect war secrets without en- 
dangering the press of the nation. He 
said it contemplated “proper objectives 
properly arrived at.” 
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Connecticut industry is “moving” faster these days . . and here 


is an example of how The Roger Sherman Transfer Company is helping: 


They recently carried out an assignment for a prominent Bristol 
concern which involved the moving of 400 pieces of heavy machinery 
(total weight over 2300 tons) from various floors of four story buildings 
to a new building. This move was to be carried on on a schedule of 23 
days, and there was practically no loss of time in producing value of 


urgent defense materials. 


Long experience in hauling and hoisting puts them in the position 


to handle any work carefully, economically, efficiently, and FAST. 
Their representative will gladly call with all the facts and figures. 
Start action on any urgent requirements today by contacting The Roger 


Sherman Transfer Company. 


THE ROGER SHERMAN 


TRANSFER CO. 
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“WE MOVE 
ANYTHING” 


NEW HAVEN 6-1368 


AN UNEXPECTED smashing defeat 
was dealt to the determined drive to 
suspend for the duration of the war 
Federal laws calling for a 40-hour 
week and extra pay for overtime. Most 
of the Republicans joined with the 
large number of Democrats in the 
House to bury the proposal, 226 to 62, 
on a standing vote after the Roosevelt 
Administration, the AFL and the CIO 
had mustered their biggest guns 
against it. A volley of cheers swept 
the House when the result was an- 
nounced. The lopsided nature of the 
vote was a surprise even to the Ad- 
ministration leaders in the chamber, 
who had expressed fear that the pro- 
posal, offered by Representative Smith, 
a Democrat from Virginia, would be 
accepted. 


Personnel 


THOMAS O. HARDIN, former 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority safety board, has been ap- 
pointed air lines consultant of Pratt & 
Whitney Division of United Aircraft 
Corporation. Mr. Hardin is a native of 
Texas and served with the safety board 
until its abolition in 1940 and more 
recently has been president of the 
Southwest Feeder Air Lines. He has 
been consultant with the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation since the declaration 
of the national emergency. 


x wk 


JOHN T. CHIDSEY of Veeder-Root 
has resigned as chairman of the board 
of directors of that company. Tributes 
were paid to Mr. Chidsey and in ac- 
cepting his resignation directors 
adopted resolutions recognizing Mr. 
Chidsey’s long and faithful service to 
the corporation and expressed deep re- 
gret in complying with this request to 
retire. 

Stockholders of Veeder-Root re- 
elected directors at the annual meet- 
ing. Graham H. Anthony was re- 
elected president, John H. Chaplin was 
elected executive vice president; Har- 
vey L. Spaunburg, who was secretary, 
was elected vice president; Charles G. 
Allyn was re-elected treasurer and 
assistant secretary; and Charles F. 
Pendlebury was elected secretary. 


x*w* 


JOHN E. LYNCH has been elected 
president of the Winsted Manufac- 
turers Association. Other officers 
elected are: vice president, Othneil G. 


Williams; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Theodore Vaill; executive committee, 
Robert L. Noble, Albert E. Radcliffe 
and Irving C. Valentine. Chief Air 
Raid Warden, Walter G. Franklin, 
Charles A. Coxhead, Police Superin- 
tendent William E. Mulcahy and Po- 
lice Sergeant Waldo S. Heath spoke at 
the annual meeting at which these 
officers were elected. 


x kk 


WALDO M. PLAISTED, until re- 
cently superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Connecticut Company since 
1931, has been appointed operating 
assistant in the general office at New 
Haven. He is succeeded in Hartford by 
Ray G. Ranson, who has been super- 
intendent of transportation in New 
Haven since 1935. Due to the com- 
pany’s desire to meet the difficult prob- 
lems caused by the growing demand 
for additional service and the increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining coaches and 
repair materials, the office of operating 
assistant was created, it was explained 
by R. J. Bennett, vice president and 
general manager of the Connecticut 
Company. Mr. Plaisted will be attached 
directly to Mr. Bennett’s office. 


xk *& 


HAROLD C. DAVIS, vice president 
of Consolidated Motor Lines of Hart- 
ford has been named technical adviser 
to Colonel C. D. Young, director of 
the materials and equipment section of 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
at Washington. He was a member of 
the three-man mission s-nt last year to 
facilitate transportation on the Burma 
Road. 

Other Connecticut men appointed 
to ODT positions are John F. Maerz, 
of Williams and Maerz, motor carrier 
consultants; and D. L. Sutherland, 
president of Middle Atlantic Transpor- 
tation Company, New Britain. Both 
of these men will be in the highway 
transportation division. 


x kk 


AT A RECENT ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, stockholders of Silex Company 
of Hartford elected three new mem- 
bers to the board of directors and re- 
elected the other members. Those 
elected were John R. Cook, Wilson 
Jainsen and Frank E. Wolcott, Jr. 


a 2 8 


ALFRED C. FULLER, president of 
the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut was named one of three sub- 
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chairman of the Committee on Service 
of the NAM, with Reuben B. Robert- 
son of Canton, N. C., who has been 
appointed chairman of the committee. 

H. B. Naramore, president of 
Bridgeport Fabrics Co., and Herman 
K. Beach, Jr., vice-president of Bridge- 
port Metal Goods Manufacturing Co., 
both of Bridgeport, Connecticut, have 
been appointed to the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the NAM, as the 
membership of the Committee was in- 
creased to 137 members, following the 
swelling trend of industrial employ- 
ment. 


x kk 


ALBERT D. WILSON has been re- 
elected for the seventh consecutive 
time as president of Bristol Brass Cor- 
poration at its annual meeting. Other 
officers reelected were Roger E. Gay, 
vice president; Charles T. Treadway, 
vice president; Harry N. Law, secre- 
tary; Carl A. Gustafson, treasurer; 
M. R. Chamberlain, assistant treasurer. 

Reelected to the board of directors 
were Dean Welch, Mr. Wilson, Harold 
K. English, Mr. Treadway, Fuller F. 
Barnes, Edward Ingraham, W. Ken- 
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neth Sessions, Townsend G. Treadway, 
Dudley S. Ingraham, Mr. Law, Mr. 
Gay and Mr. Gustafson. 


e 2 
STANLEY HART, vice president 


and secretary of Hart & Cooley Com- 
pany, New Britain, was added to the 
board of directors of Fafnir Bearing 
Company at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting. All other directors were re- 
elected and at their annual meeting 
they reelected all officers of the com- 
pany. 


xk 


JAMES W. HOOK, president of 
United Illuminating Company of New 
Haven has become chairman of the 
board and will be succeeded as presi- 
dent by William C. Bell, a vice-presi- 
dent of New England Power Associ- 
ation of Boston. 

Mr. Hook is a former president of 
the New England Council and is also 
president of the Geometric Tool Com- 
pany of New Haven. He indicated 
that the added duties that have be- 
fallen him since the war started led 
him to request that he be relieved of 
some of his responsibilities in the Illu- 
minating Company. 


or 


STOCKHOLDERS of Northeastern 
Insurance Company elected four new 
directors during the annual meeting at 
which President B. N. Carvalho re- 
ported the largest volume of net pre- 
mium writings in a decade and also 
disclosed séttlement for ‘“‘a substantial 


sum” of suits against various insurance 
companies arising out of losses in 
World War I. 

The newly elected directors are 
Frank W. Adams, first vice president 
and general manager of Fuller Brush 
Company, Hartford; Oliver B. Ells- 
worth, president of Riverside Trust 
Company; Staunton Williams, presi- 
dent of Capewell Mfg. Co., Hartford; 
and George M. Williams, president of 
Russell Manufacturing Co., Middle- 


town. 


x kk 
JAMES J. GRAHAM, former direc- 


tor of unemployment compensation 
of the State Labor Department, has 
become acting executive director suc- 
ceeding Howard E. Hausman who has 
been called into military service. Mr. 
Graham has been a director for several 
years. Governor Hurley said no suc- 
cessor would be appointed. 


x aw @ 


J. W. NICKERSON, General Super- 
intendent of Cheney Brothers in Man- 
chester, has been appointed chief of 
the Industry Section of the Labor Re- 
lations Branch of the War Productions 


Board. Mr. Nickerson was former 
Chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Emergency Employment 
Problems, formed last May, which 
made extensive recommendations in 
brochure form last September. 


xk *& 


PHELPS INGERSOLL, president and 
general manager of Wilcox, Critten- 
den & Co., Inc. of Middletown, was 
elected president of the American Hot 
Dip Galvanizers Association at their 
annual meeting several weeks ago. 
Joseph Tate of Cincinnati, Ohio suc- 
ceeded Mr. Ingersoll in the office of 
first vice president, while C. B. Stein, 
of Columbus, Ohio was appointed sec- 
ond vice president of the organization. 


xk 


AT A RECENT MEETING of 
Hartford Chapter No. 7, American 
Society of Tool Engineers, new officers 
(shown below) were elected for 1942- 
43. There are now more than 350 en- 
gineers and production executives in 
the local chapter and more than 10,000 
members of the national Society. 





Front row, left to right—Past Chairman, Henry I. Moore, District Mgr., Firth-Sterling 
Steel Co.; Chairman Elect, Harry J. Hauck, Chief Eng., Goss & DeLeeuw Machine Co.; 
First Vice-Chairman Elect, Carl W. Moeller, Pratt & Whitney Machine Co. 


Back row, left to right—Treasurer Elect, Edmond Morancey, Tool Engineer, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft; 2nd Vice-Chairman Elect, Henry A. Rockwell, Procurement Engineer, 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft; Secretary Elect, Clayton S. Parsons, District Mgr., J. K. 


Smit & Sons. 
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Progress 


SPONGE RUBBER COMPANY of 


Derby and Shelton have announced 
that its chemists have developed a new 
process for reclaiming rubber that 
promises to solve some of the restric- 
tions on the use of rubber. It can be 
produced in sheets and rolls as well as 
in shapes and sizes needed for domes- 
tic uses, 


xk kk 
UNITED CINEPHONE CORP. of 


Torrington has a new Blackout Con- 
trol which is a photo-electric control 
and is a highly sensitive device. It will 
operate on an extremely low level of 
illumination (1/200 part of one foot 
candle). The collector lens on the 
cover receives light from a fixed source 
(street lighting) and converges it to 
a small spot which passes through a 
,”’ aperture on the steel plate directly 
back of the lens. The light must thus 
be focused on the photocell in back of 
the aperture plate. 

This Model No. 77 Blackout Con- 
trol is so designed that failure of any 
component part will open the circuit 
thus making the control absolutely 
safe for blackouts. It can be used in 
many ways of which the following are 
the most popular: Outdoor billboard, 
street signs, window lighting, airport 
or beacon lights, residential lighting, 
highway construction, and flood light- 
ing. 





Pulse 


UNITED ILLUMINATING of 
New Haven and Bridgeport has, ac- 
cording to President James W. Hook’s 
1941 report, successfully finished the 
program of renovation undertaken by 
the new management which took 
charge three years ago. At the same 
time President Hook announced the 
selection of William C. Bell of Welles- 
ley Hills, Massachusetts, to take over 
his duties around April 1. Mr. Hook, 
who is also president of the Geometric 
Tool Company, will for a while re- 
main with United Illuminating as 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The program just concluded em- 
braced, among other things, reorgani- 
zation of the executive structure, cen- 
tralized accounting system to serve 
both the New Haven and Bridgeport 
divisions, electrical interconnection of 
the company’s generating stations in 
New Haven and Bridgeport, reorgani- 
zation of the operative procedure, and 
a new emphasis on public and employee 
relations. 


xk 


FARREL - BIRMINGHAM’S latest 
annual report shows that 98% of its 
plant facilities are being devoted to 
war production. The Ansonia company, 
which makes marine drives, gear gene- 
rators, rolling mills, and extrusion 
presses, has doubled its number of em- 
ployees in the past three years to meet 
defense demands. This year the report 
was mailed to customers as well as em- 
ployees and stockholders. 


Founded fi 


OPERATING REVENUES of Con- 
necticut Light & Power for 1941 were 
up more than 10%, according to the 
company’s annual report, but increases 
in expenses and particularly in taxes 
swallowed more than this increase. 

Earnings per share of common stock 
were $2.94, compared to $3.21 in 
1940. President Charles L. Campbell 
said “it is doubtful if the present rate 
of dividend can be maintained much 
longer.” Taxes for 1941 were $3,725,- 
709, a rise of $1,138,592 over last year. 
Sales of both gas and electricity to 
industry accounted mainly for the 
revenue gains. 


x *k 


ARROW - HART & HEGEMAN 
ELECTRIC CO. of Hartford net in- 
come for 1940 amounted to $1,117,- 
601, being equal to $5.59 a share in 
1940. This was after depreciation 
charges of $292,472, compared with 
$306,745 the previous year and fed- 
eral taxes of $1,800,000 against $411,- 
880 and $45,567 in 1938 and in 1940. 
Sales for the year exceeded by a sub- 
stantial margin those ever before 
achieved in the history of the com- 
pany. 


xk, 


1941 NET SALES for International 
Silver Company of Meriden amounted 
to $23,960,783.42. Cost of . sales 
amounted to $20,449,280.95, making 
an operating profit of $3,511,502.47. 
Other income amounted to $1,804.27. 
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FAFNIR BEARING CO. last year 
had an operating profit of $2,862,- 
730.36, after provision was made for 
depreciation and taxes. $1,000,000 has 
been set aside as a reserve for war emer- 
gency contingencies, according to the 
31st annual financial statement mailed 
to stockholders. This is an increase of 
$810,958.29 over the 1940 operating 
profit of $2,051,677.70. 


x *k * 


DR. JULIUS H. PARMELEE, di- 
rector of American Association of 
Railroads bureau of railway economics, 
states that the upward trend in traffic 
and revenue on the New Haven Road 
would continue regardless of any im- 
petus given by war tonnage. Mr. Par- 
melee said that because of its location 
in the industrial East, the New Haven 
road was in a “peculiarly favorable 
position to reap traffic benefits from 
post-war conditions” which he said 
may result in keeping freight traffic 
at levels higher than those in the pre- 
war period. 


NET PROFITS of J. B. Williams 
Company of Glastonbury rose $54,031 
to $237,440 in 1941, according to the 
annual report mailed to stockholders. 
A quarterly dividend of 25 cents on 
preferred and common stock and vot- 
ing trust certificates has been declared 
by directors. The disbursement was 
payable March 4 to stock of record 
February 21. 


x kk 


UNITED ILLUMINATING COM- 
PANY’S net income for 1941 
amounted to $3,132,164 or $5.03 a 
share against $3,614,319 or $5.80 a 
share for the previous year. This was 
after depreciation charges of $1,169,- 
607, an increase of $170,981 over 1940 
and taxes of $2,521,486 against $2,- 
144,836 the previous year and setting 
up a new contingency reserve of $250,- 
000. Taxes showed increase of 17.5%. 


Recreation 


A SERIES OF NINE “Swing Shift” 
dances is being sponsored by the Colt’s 
Chapter of National Defenders Asso- 
ciation. This series began March 17 and 
will be held for nine consecutive weeks 
at the Allyn House ballroom at 7 p. m. 
Commander John Kenny stated that 
“The purpose of this series of dances 
to be held every Sunday night for nine 
consecutive weeks is to give Hartford 
men and women, working in defense 
industry, a chance to build morale 
through a more nearly normal social 
life. We plan to engage two orchestras 
for each dance so that music will be 
continuous from 7 p. m. to 4 a. m. 
Working clothes for men and slacks 
for girls will be acceptable dress. We 
plan to use the net receipts to compen- 
sate blood donors, in our industry, for 
working time lost, due to required rest 
periods after blood donations.” 


Safety 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
of Bridgeport has perfected a safety 
system which keeps accidents to a min- 
imum and affords the worker the maxi- 
mum of protection. The company has 
organized a branch called the Safety 
Dept. which is directed by Mr. LeRoy 
J. McCarthy, who heads a selected 
group of well-trained employees, in- 
structed in every phase of safety pro- 
motion pertaining to manufacturing. 
Further protection is given any em- 
ployee engaged in handling of acids or 
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explosives. A mask which fits over the 
head and extends down to the chest is 
made of strong yet very light weight 
material, in the front of which is in- 
serted a transparent guard. Safety 
shoes, which have reduced foot acci- 
dents to a minimum, are worn by 
every male worker in the plant. Women 
are never allowed to wear open toe 
shoes. All machinery is equipped with 
guards of the latest design. Awards are 
offered for fresh safety suggestions. 


x *k* 


AT A MEETING of the Foremen’s 
Association of the Miller Company, 
Meriden, an interesting and instructive 
talk on the importance that safety 
plays in the war effort in factories 
was given by H. F. Noyes, safety 
engineer of Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Bridgeport. Mr. Noyes 
spoke on a previous occasion to the 
members of the association and at the 
inception of a safety program for the 
prevention of accidents in the Miller 
factory, spoke on “Prevention of Acci- 
dents and What it Means”. 


Survey 


IN AN ATTEMPT to provide for 


adequate transportation of all war 
production workers, dispersion of cars 
around war production plants and the 
solution of traffic congestion, the 
Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut, Inc. has requested its mem- 
bers to make promptly a survey to 
learn the commuting practices and 
transportation requirements of all em- 
ployees. This request was made in a 
bulletin mailed in mid-February with 
a sample questionnaire form. Manufac- 
turers have been urged recently to 
make certain compilations from the 
survey and forward them to the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, State Office 
Building, Hartford, for further study 
and later use by local transportation 
committees which the Public Utilities 
Commission plans to set up. 

In three other bulletins the Associ- 
ation warned Connecticut manufac- 
turers to estimate immediately their 
potential manpower losses through the 
draft and estimate their future per- 
sonnel requirements if they would 
avoid the present serious threat to their 
war production effort. A printed form 
was enclosed with this bulletin on 
which a vast number of companies 
have listed their approximate future 
personnel needs and returned it to the 
association for compilation. 











STATE DEFENSE SAVINGS 
STAFF headquarters has pointed out 
that, if the defense savings program 
“proves effective enough to syphon off 
at least 10 percent of the national in- 
come”, the necessity for new tax meas- 
ures for payroll withholding of any 
sizable percentage of employees’ sal- 
aries probably will be diminished. The 
statement, which was made in a letter 
to chairmen of local defense savings 
committees throughout the state, came 
following reports that some Connecti- 
cut firms were delaying installation of 
the payroll allotment plan for purchas- 
ing defense bonds, pending definite ac- 
tion in Washington on the proposed 
payroll withholding plan. 

According to the defense savings 
officials, one important feature of the 
payroll savings plan is that it pro- 
vides a factual measure of how much 
money can be counted upon from wage 
and salary earners. Employers are being 
urged to encourage pledges from every 
person in Connecticut who is receiv- 
ing regular income. 


x «we 


CONNECTICUT HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION members at a recent 
conference were told by Edwin L. 
Howard, district manager of the Prior- 
ities Field Service for Connecticut, that 
we must have priorities as long as 
there are shortages of material. He 
pointed out two ways to subsidize the 
supply of raw materials needed for our 
war effort. One is to open up new 
sources of supply, increase the num- 
ber and output of steel mills and sub- 
sidize low grade copper mines and the 
other is to conserve our present supply 
and direct it entirely toward defense 
and away from civilian use. 


x * 


WILLIAM T. LASLIE has been ap- 
pointed air raid coordinator of the 
Remington Arms Company of Bridge- 
port. Mr. Laslie, who has been sales 
representative of the Remington Com- 
pany in Southern territory for the past 
ten years, will have charge of coordi- 
nating all the safety facilities at the 
plant. Those in charge of the other 
divisions of the plant’s protection or- 
ganization are: Dr. Yeager, the medi- 
cal; Fire Chief MacBain, the fire pro- 


CONNECTICUT AT WAR 


tection; Police Chief Kavanagh, the 
police and L. M. Blakely, the main- 


tenance. 


The plant consists of fourteen air- 
raid areas, so organized that they can 
function independently. Each of the 
five protective services, complete with 
necessary equipment, is represented in 
each area. 


2 & 


CANAAN is to become the headquar- 
ters for two important war industries. 
The Federal government is setting up 
there an important source of mag- 
nesium. Ground has been broken for 
a $2,500,000 plant that is expected to 
furnish billions of pounds of mag- 
nesium annually for incendiary bombs 
and the planes that carry them. 

At the same time, the Samuel Hitch- 
cock stave mill, the only mill of its 
kind in Connecticut, is stepping up its 
production to meet the demands of a 
lease signed with the Stephen Jerry 
Company of Brooklyn, world’s largest 
manufacturer of barrel staves, to pro- 
vide a good share of the staves which 
the government needs for its armed 
services. 


xk * 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 


METALS through its members in 
Bridgeport and vicinity has appointed 


a War Products Advisory Committee 
to give free aid and advice to any 
manufacturer engaged in war work 
whether he has prime or sub-contracts. 
The committee will make it possible 
for any war work contractor to get 
speedy information about problems in 
metallurgy, engineering specifications, 
design or production in steel or non- 
ferrous metal production, machining, 
heat treating, welding, finishing or any 
other step in fabrication. 
Manufacturers having problems may 
telephone or write the following: J. C. 
Huston, Bridgeport Gas Light Com- 
pany; P. H. Tomlinson, Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co., Inc., Ansonia; C. Earl 
Littell, Koppers Connecticut Coke 
Company, New Haven; Roy E. Peter- 
son, E. H. Hotchkiss Company, Nor- 
walk and Robert C. LeMay, Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co., Waterbury. 


xk * 


THREE OF THE FOUR SONS of 
Colonel Alphonsus and Mrs. Elsie 
Donahue of Shippan Point are already 
in the armed services of their country; 
Lieutenants Donald and Alphonsus J., 
Jr. and Ensign Frank Donahue. The 
fourth and youngest, Teddy, is a stu- 
dent at La Salle Military School and 
his ambition is to complete his train- 
ing so he can join his brothers in what- 
ever field of action he can be of real 
service. 
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Colonel A. J. Donahue, Military 
Aide on the staff of Governor Robert 
A. Hurley, is a retired captain of the 
famous Irish American regiment, the 
“Fighting 69th” of New York. He 
established the A. J. Donahue, Inc. 
manufacturing plant in Milford about 
fifteen years ago, which now employs 
between 500 and 600. 
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THREE COMMITTEES have been 
set up in Bridgeport to assist industrial 
firms in completing defense prepara- 
tions against possible air raids. Wil- 
liam E. Benn of the Bridgeport Brass 
Company heads the committee for 
plants employing 800 or more. The 
second group is headed by Herman K. 
Beach, Jr., of the Bridgeport Metal 
Goods Company and comprises not 
only all plants employing between 100 
and 800 persons but also dairies, laun- 
dries, contractors, truckers, lumber 
and fuel companies. The committee for 
plants employing less than 100 is under 
the direction of Wilton P. Stansbury 
of the Berkshire Chemical Company. 


xk * 


CHAIRMAN DONALD M. NEL- 
SON of the War Production Board, 
by eliminating the traditional practice 
of competitive bidding on war supply 
contracts, will bring thousands more 
of the nation’s 200,000 factories into 
war production. This fundamental 
change is certain to have an immediate 
and important effect on small business 


concerns. Many small manufacturers 
had the disappointing and costly ex- 
perience of spending considerable sums 
in preparing bids only to come off sec- 
ond best or farther down the line be- 
cause, under competitive bidding, large 
concerns, which already held extensive 
war contracts, were often able to un- 
derbid small manufacturers who were 
not doing any war work at all. 
Primary emphasis is to be placed on 
speed of delivery rather than price. 
Contracts for standard, easy-to-make 
articles are to be placed with small 
concerns, thus freeing facilities of 
larger, better equipped shops for the 
more difficult war production items. 


x kk 


THE WAR PRODUCTION 
BOARD has frozen all sales and deliv- 
eries of new and used typewriters. This 
is intended to conserve the supply of 
typewriters for essential use and to 
prevent a probable run on typewriter 
stocks resulting from the fact that the 
typewriter industry is now converting 
to the production of small arms ammu- 
nition, fire control instruments, rifles, 
pistols, fuses and parts for aviation in- 
struments. Some typewriter firms have 
already begun production on such 
items. 


xk *& 


THE STANLEY WORKS of Bridge- 
port was designated by the Iron and 
Steel Scrap Division of the WPB to 
receive the one-mile of trolley tracks 
removed on Barbour Street in Hart- 
ford. It was estimated that this mile 
of track would produce 100 tons of 
steel. The removing of this mile of 
track is to be used as a test of the cost 
of salvaging the city’s 43 miles of 
abandoned rails for war production. 


xk 


NEW ENGLAND industry, since 
June, 1940, has contracted to produce 
more than three billion dollars worth 
of ships, planes, front line supplies and 
other equipment for the nation’s war 
effort, according to Theodore H. Beard, 
chairman of the Industrial Committee 
of the New England Council. From 
June, 1940 through December, 1941 
prime contracts and project orders of 
$50,000 or over awarded in New Eng- 
land by the Army, Navy and Mari- 
time Commission amounted to $3,184,- 
381,000. Supply contracts, which in- 
clude aircraft, parts and engines and 
naval and merchant ship construction, 
as well as a long list of general manu- 
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factures accounted for 84.6 per cent 
of the total awards while the remain- 
ing 15.4 per cent represented project 
orders for new industrial facilities, 
housing and the improvement and ex- 
pansion of military and naval estab- 
lishments in the region. 


xk 


WITH 210 COMPANIES in the 
Bridgeport area cooperating to date on 
the payroll deduction plan, and with 
only partial reports in from some of 
the plants, the present purchase of de- 
fense bonds in this area indicates an 
aggregate purchase of nearly $50,000,- 
000 a year. 
x * 


SIX LEADING STATE INDUS- 
TRIALISTS have been appointed by 
Governor Hurley to the special war 
production advisory board, which will 
attempt to coordinate war production 
and aid small manufacturers, in dan- 
ger of being forced out of business by 
priority restrictions, to convert their 
plants and secure war contracts. 


The appointees, each to serve with- 
out compensation, are: Alfred C. 
Fuller, president of Fuller Brush Com- 
pany and the Manufacturers Associ- 
ation of Connecticut; Benjamin J. 
Lee, second vice-president of Jenkins 
Valve Company, Bridgeport; Clayton 
R. Burt, president, Pratt & Whitney 
Division of Niles-Bement-Pond, West 
Hartford; A. B. Barnes, general man- 
ager, Ponemah Mills, Inc., Taftville; 
Henry W. Jones, president, American 
Tube Bending Company, New Haven; 
and C. H. Granger, president, Water- 
bury Clock Company, Waterbury. 


Whereas this advisory board will act 
more or less in an administrative and 
counseling capacity, the Industrial En- 
gineering Board, of which Harvey L. 
Hooke, West Hartford, has _ been 
named chairman, will make actual sur- 
veys and studies of conversion prob- 
lems, finally reporting to the advisory 
board for recommendation. 

The purpose of the Victory Council, 
as defined by the Governor, is to bridge 
every gap between rapid production in 
heavy industry and lagging produc- 
tion in small industry of essential ma- 
terials and to aid in conversion of non- 
defense plants into war production 
centers. 


x kk 
THE PLANT SITE BOARD is pri- 


marily interested in obtaining listings 
of all vacant industrial buildings, 25,- 
000 square feet and over, in the United 





States which may be utilized for ex- 
pansion of facilities for war produc- 
tion. Connecticut companies having 
25,000 feet of space or more are urged 
to forward a description of their build- 
ings and property to the Plant Site 
Board. 


x kk 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT has is- 
sued regulations regarding the dissemi- 
nation and publication of information 
concerning contracts, production and 
site locations. Under the order the 
Chief of Supply Arms and Services 
will take steps to inform all War De- 
partment contractors and sub-con- 
tractors of the restrictions imposed 
upon them and the necessity for strict 
compliance. It is suggested that War 
Department Contractors and sub-con- 
tractors should: 1. Refrain from pub- 
lication of photographs and drawings 
of army equipment which have not 
been released by the War Department. 
2. Refrain from referring in advertis- 
ing, which gives the location of a 
plant, to specific products being 
manufactured in that plant. 3. Re- 
frain from publication of the names 
of sub-contractors or accessory manu- 
facturers to a prime contracfor. 4. 
Release no production figures, nor fig- 
ures indicating the total number of 
employees, backlog of orders, or area 
of land occupied. 5. Do not permit 
aerial photographs of plants. 6. Ob- 
serve these restrictions in their radio 
programs, other publicity, including 
financial statements and reports, and 
public discussion. 7. Give no informa- 
tion either verbal or otherwise contrary 
to this policy. 
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CONNECTICUT is playing a major 
part in the ship-building campaign 
launched by the United States Mari- 
time Commission. Tubing, ships bells, 
padlocks, brass rails, copper sheets and 
hinges are but a few of the Connecti- 
cut produced goods which are being 
rushed to any one of the 48 shipyards. 
The Commission’s goal of a ship a day 
was reached on December 1, 1941 and 
within a few months a new goal of two 
ships a day will have been attained and 
during the peak production period 
three ships a day have been promised 
by the Commission. 


xk & 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT in 


Connecticut promises to increase 
faster in the first six months of 1942 
than even the unprecedented increase 


noted in the first six months of 1941, 
according to a statement by Leonard 
J. Maloney, director of the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. Plants engaged in 
armament production are swinging 
into 24-hour, seven-day week opera- 
tion, are expanding facilities, augment- 
ing personnel, while non-defense plants 
are rapidly converting to defense pro- 
duction, 
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AUTHORIZED EXPENDITURES 
for war, including foreign orders, 
from the beginning of the defense ef- 
fort through February 15, 1942, plus 
net funds requested for war purposes 
now before Congress, total an esti- 
mated $145,400,000,000, according to 
the Division of Statistics, WPB. 

This amount includes $104,698,- 
000,000 made available by Congress 
(with minor adjustments), Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation com- 
mitments of $5,130,000,000, foreign 
orders in the United States of $4,066,- 
000,000, and pending legislation before 
Congress of an estimated net $31,500,- 
000,000. 


x * * 


THE ARMY has announced the ap- 
pointment of two Connecticut men as 
Brigadier Generals: Haig Shekerjian 
and John H. Hilldring. Both men 
served in the last war, Shekerjian as a 
major and Hilldring as a second lieu- 
tenant. 

Shekerjian graduated from Torring- 
ton High School and after a year at 
Colgate entered West Point. He be- 
came an officer in 1911 and went into 
Mexico with General Pershing. He be- 
came a captain in 1917 and a major in 
1918. Chemical warfare is his specialty 
and he will be assigned to the Mary- 
land Arsenal. 

Hilldring graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut in 1918 and 
while at Storrs founded Gamma Chi 
Epsilon, an honorary scholastic fra- 
ternity. He has been assigned as one of 
the principal assistants to General 
George C. Marshall, chief of staff of 
the United States Army. 


x kk 


AT A MEETING sponsored by the 
War Production Board recently, labor 
and management engaged in the pro- 
duction of war materials in the Hart- 
ford area, met to discuss methods by 
which output could be increased and 
worker-employer harmony raised to its 
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highest peak. The WPB plan explained 
at the meeting recommended the for- 
mation of joint industrial committees 
to devise ways in which more guns, 
planes, tools and tanks can be poured 
into the hands of American fighting 
men. The session was part of a nation- 
wide greater production campaign 
launched by Donald M. Nelson, direc- 
tor of the WPB. 


The plan contemplates setting up 
committees in every war materials 
plant which will deal strictly with 
methods to promote greater output. It 
was stressed that in no instance will a 
committee play any part in normal 
union or management activities. 

Thomas E. Wilkinson, of Boston, 
regional representative of the WPB 
labor division, urged greater unity of 
objective on the part of both labor and 
management, and pointed out that 
“the thing we are out to do is to lick 
the Axis and not labor or manage- 
ment.” Representatives of both labor 
and management from Bridgeport, 
Bristol, Waterbury, Thompsonville, 
New Britain and other cities in the 
Hartford area engaged in war produc- 
tion attended the session, including 
Charles L. Eyanson, executive director, 
of the Association. The keynote of the 
drive was sounded by President Roose- 
velt on February 27, when he directed 
Mr. Nelson to “take every possible 
step to raise production and bring home 
to labor and management alike the 
supreme importance of war production 
this crucial spring.” 
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NEW DEPARTURE EMPLOYEES 
in Bristol and Meriden as well as in all 
General Motors plants will be rewarded 
in defense bonds and stamps for sug- 
gestions for increasing production on 
their own jobs, improving quality, 
saving material, reducing waste or im- 
proving working conditions. The plan 
was announced by Frederick G. 
Hughes, general manager. Under the 
plan it will be possible for one individ- 
ual New Departure man or woman to 
earn as much as a $1,000 defense bond 
for a single suggestion. 

Suggestions placed in boxes about 
the plants will be reviewed once a week 
by a committee in each plant repre- 
senting the engineering or drafting de- 
partment, the personnel department, 
the time study or processing depart- 
ment or the accounting department. 








HE index of business activity in 

Connecticut for February ad- 

vanced moderately over the Janu- 
ary figure and stood at an estimated 
85.0% above normal. A fractional rise 
in business activity brought the United 
States index to an estimated 30.0% 
above normal. 

While the employment index rose in 
February to an estimated 62% above 
normal, the increase was at a rate less 
than one-half that of the past several 
months. This softening can be par- 
tially attributed to a lessened rate of 
textile operations as well as isolated 
layoffs in certain industries affected by 
changeovers and shortages of critical 
materials. In some instances the lay- 
offs were temporary and rehiring was 
begun before the end of the month. 

Pacing the upward movement in the 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


employment index was a better than 
seasonal rise in the manhours index for 
February which stands at an estimated 
122.7% above normal. Again, sharp- 
est increases occurred in the Hartford 
County area. As might be expected 
average weekly earnings continue to 
rise concurrently with the lengthened 
work week. In December, the latest 
month for which comparable figures 
are available, both male and female 
average weekly earnings in Connecti- 
cut rose over the previous month and 
the spread which Connecticut holds 
over the United Stated climbed from 
18% to 21%, due, as mentioned, prin- 
cipally to longer hours. 

That Connecticut employment and 
manhours will maintain an upward 
trend seems certain when it is con- 
sidered that in the State over one-third 
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of the products, whose value added by 
manufacture was approximately $692,- 
000,000 in the 1939 census, are turned 
out by the following industries all of 
which are currently engaged in ex- 
panding degree with defense work: 
non-ferrous metals, foundry and ma- 
chine shop products, electrical ma- 
chinery, hardware and machine tools 
and accessories. To this should be added 
the vast employment capacities of ac- 
tual armament  industries—aircraft, 
guns, ammunition, etc., the value of 
whose output at the time of the in- 
dustrial census in 1939 did not place 
them among the five major industries 
in Connecticut. 

Average daily carloadings originat- 
ing in fourteen Connecticut cities rose 
slightly in February and the index 

(Continued on page 35) 
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MODERN NURSING 
SERVICE 


(Continued from page 8) 


production; someone who will help to 
steer him through the maze of con- 
flicting information which has reached 
him regarding his problem; and some- 
one to whom, on account of intelli- 
gent dealing with this situation, he 
will bring other problems concerning 
health, because he knows that his con- 
fidences will always be respected and 
he will be given the sound advice which 
he seeks. Who else is this but the nurse? 


Eye injuries are among the most fre- 
quent and costly to industry and 
human welfare alike. The provision of 
adequate protective equipment by 
management is insufficient. The equip- 
ment must be used and used intelli- 
gently. It is good business to have, in 
an industrial establishment, a person 
who can “sell” a health program and 
any specific part of it to the employees. 
Employees will not, nor should they, 
wear safety goggles of any kind which 
are uncomfortable, which result in im- 
paired vision, or which have been worn 
by other workers without sterilization. 
The nurse, through her scientific 
knowledge regarding the eyes, and her 
conviction of the importance of eye 
health and safety can interpret the eye 
health program to the workers and 
often can be the deciding factor in a 
successful eye health program in the 
plant. 


We are told that 80 per cent of 
learning and 85 per cent of the sense 
of motion comes through the eyes. Pro- 
tection and correction of vision, there- 
fore, is of paramount importance in in- 
dustry. By examining the compensa- 
tion schedule for eye injuries it is read- 
ily apparent that the prevention of one 
major eye accident will pay cash divi- 
dends to the plant. To the worker 
whose eyesight has been saved, the 
dividends in good will and gratitude 
are immeasurable. It would be easy to 
go on relating specific instances, 
selected from plants right here in Con- 
necticut where services of this type 
are being quietly carried on constantly. 
These services could be extended to 
every plant in the State. 


Continuous Health 


Inasmuch as health cannot be broken 
down into 8-hour shifts, but represents 
rather a continuous state of being it 
is important that the worker avail him- 


self of knowledge which will enable 
him to maintain optimum health at 
all times, both at work and when he is 
away from his job. The plant nurse is 
in a position to make such information 
as he needs available to him. Consider, 
for instance, nutrition. The worker 
may eat one meal at the plant, which 
should include one-third the daily re- 
quirement of all the foodstuffs needed 
to maintain and protect his individual 
health. He usually eats the other two 
meals away from the plant. Will the 
food eaten then make up the balance 
in energy and protective foods re- 
quired to maintain optimum health? 
Does his wife understand the part she 
plays in defense through adequate 
nutrition of her husband, as well as 
her children? If living alone, does the 
worker himself realize the relationship 
between the selection of food and his 
health? In most instances, the activi- 
ties of the plant nurse are such that 
frequent visits to the home are impos- 
sible. However, in the community are 
numerous resources, which are avail- 
able to all, management and employee 
alike and can be made available to in- 
dustrial workers through a request 
from the industrial nurse. On the staff 
of the Connecticut State Department 
of Health are nutritionists whose serv- 
ices are available on a state-wide basis 
on request to industrial plants, or to 
other groups. Local areas within the 
State provide other resources which 
could be utilized more extensively in 
this defense effort. 


Industrial Nursing Service 


The reader is probably thinking, 
“This is fine on paper, but I have heard 
that there is a shortage of nurses and, 
therefore, I probably could not secure 
one, anyway. We have managed to get 
along for 25 years the way we are and 
may as well continue.” Such an atti- 
tude is unjustified for the following 
reasons: 


1. It is true and imperative that ade- 
quate nursing service for the 
armed forces is to be supplied at 
any cost whatsoever to nursing 
and to the community. 


2. Nursing leaders have stated that 
the second greatest obligation con- 
fronting nursing in this war situ- 
ation (the first from the stand- 
point of the civilian population) 
is to the industrial worker. 


3. Nurses for industry are available 
now, and if consideration is to be 
given to the whole nursing pic- 
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ture it is desirable that they be 
selected from the group which 
will not be called to the armed 
forces. A selection of nurses for 
industry on this basis would, 
therefore, necessarily avoid the 
nurse recently graduated from 
nursing school. This plan is com- 
patible with the larger pattern, as 
the nurse who is capable of pro- 
ducing the service required by in- 
dustry and discussed briefly here- 
in, is the nurse who has a mature 
point-of-view and who has had a 
wide experience in dealing with 
people, sick and well. Someone is 
thinking, “So industry, in addi- 
tion to using less physically fit 
men at machines, also must ab- 
sorb the older nurses—nurses who 
probably have lost enthusiasm and 
who cannot do anything else”. 
The fallacy in this reasoning is 
that if a nurse does not have en- 
thusiasm at the age of 40 she 
probably did not have it at the 
age of 25, either. It is a fact that 
much of the skill in conducting 
a successful industrial nursing 
program comes from a_ well- 
developed sense of values, insight 
and understanding which develop 
only with experience. 


4. When all available resources for 
full-time nursing services have 
been exhausted, a reservoir of part- 
time nursing service exists which 
could be developed extensively. 


After consultation with your medi- 
cal advisor you will probably decide 
to use one of the following professional 
resources which are at your disposal 
for securing a plant nurse: 


1. The registry in your area which 
fills other nursing needs. 


2. The Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Health has a file of nurses 
with good experience who have 
vision regarding the needs of in- 
dustry and whose credentials could 
be referred to management on re- 
quest. 


3. The Nurse Placement Service, 8 
So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Requests for assistance in evalu- 
ating your own particular problem or 
for further discussion of previous 
points may be directed to the Bureau 
of Industrial Hygiene, Connecticut 
State Department of Health and will 
be given attention in order of their 
receipt. 





Foreign Trade Meeting. The April 
meeting of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee is to be held on the 23rd at the 
Quinnipiack Club, New Haven at 6:30 
p. m. Because of the tire shortage, and 
in the interest of making it possible 
for the greatest number to attend the 
meetings by train, the committee has 
voted to hold all meetings for the 
duration of the war in New Haven. 


The next two meetings are scheduled 
for May 28th and June 25th. All 
manufacturers interested in exporting 
are cordially invited to be present. 


x kk 


Trade Conditions in Bahamas Gen- 
erally Satisfactory. While general 
trade conditions in the Bahamas are 
reported as satisfactory, the absence of 
the usual season’s crop of visitors has 
caused a drop in rentals and in sales of 
shops catering to tourist purchasers. 
The British Colonial Hotel, Prince 
George Hotel and Rozelda Apartments 
are operating as usual, but bookings 
have not generally been up to expecta- 
tions. The British Colonial is being 
comparatively well patronized by a 
number of prominent Canadian visi- 
tors. Winter residents have occupied 
their homes as usual, in the main, which 
has resulted in a fair rate of activity 
in staple consumers’ goods. Real estate 
activities are quiet and property chang- 
ing hands has consisted chiefly of the 
improved variety. 


There were no commercial failures 
or business liquidations reported for 
February. Credit terms of the Colony 
remain unchanged, with thirty days 
remaining a general average. No partic- 
ular problem of unemployment has 
presented itself. 


x * * 


Canadian Express Companies Per- 
mitted to Carry Certain Docu- 
ments. An amendment has been made 
in censorship regulations by Canadian 
authorities to permit express com- 
panies to carry certain documents pro- 





vided they are first submitted to Cus- 
toms for examination. Formerly, there 
was a general prohibition against the 
importation or exportation, other than 
by post, of documents, photographs 
and all other articles recording infor- 
mation. 


Under the amendment, Collectors 
of Customs are instructed to permit 
export of packages containing insur- 
ance policies, wills, deeds, etc. presented 
to them by express companies, upon 
satisfying themselves that the docu- 
ments intended to be exported come 
within the permissible categories. 


x kk 


Cuba Increases Export Trade. Ex- 
ports from Cuba were valued at $211,- 
§07,591 during the calendar year 1941, 
an increase of 66.2 percent compared 
with the $127,288,307 trade for 1940. 


Shipments to the United States dur- 
ing the past year were valued at $181,- 
220,419 or 72.7 percent more than in 
the calendar year 1940 when the trade 
amounted to $104,905,434. Exports to 
Europe were valued at $19,815,643 
during 1941 compared with $17,846,- 
753 for 1940. 


xr 


Cuba Decrees New Broadcasting 
Regulations. Methods used by the 
enemies of democracy “artfully and 
with sinuous and tortuous machina- 
tions to divide public opinion with false 
statements and dark rumors spread by 
espionage” was said by the Cuban 
Government to be one of the reasons 
prompting the recent decree regulating 


commercial broadcasting stations in 
the Republic. 


New regulations prohibit the broad- 
casting of news from sources which 
cannot be verified, provide for proper 
identification of all persons given ac- 
cess to microphones, close scrutiny of 
a political character, and prohibition 
of broadcasts which clearly tend to 
prejudice good international relations. 


Other forms of regulation provided 
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for in the decree are designed to pro- 
mote betterment of culture of the 
people of Cuba and prestige of the 
Republic. 

Regulations issued in 1939 were said 
to be insufficient to meet the new 
conditions of radio broadcasting be- 
cause of advanced technique and the 
international agreements to which the 
Republic of Cuba had subscribed. 


xk 


Panama Establishes War Insurance 
Tax. A “War Insurance Tax” to be 
assessed against property located in the 
districts of Panama and Colon, was 
established by a Panamanian Decree of 
January 30. Proceeds of the special 
levy are to be set aside for use in com- 
pensating property owners for possible 
damages caused by an act of war. 

The tax is to be assessed at the rate 
of $3.00 annually per $1,000 of prop- 
erty value situated in the prescribed 
areas. In the event sufficient funds are 
not available for the payment of an 
indemnity, the tax is to remain in effect 
until the necessary amount has been 
collected. 


xk 


Ample Foreign Exchange in Bolivia. 
The Bolivian Government now has 
over $15 million on deposit in New 
York and on hand in La Paz, with for- 
eign exchange in large amounts con- 
tinuing to flow into the Central Bank 
during January. Payment by the 
United States for tin and other min- 
erals produced in Bolivia accounted for 
almost all of the additional dollar ex- 
change received. Importers who could 
qualify under the regulations had no 
difficulty in obtaining exchange for 
purchases, most of which were made in 
the United States. 


x kk 


Key Raw Materials Stocks Low in 
Argentina. The continued growth in 
Argentina manufacturing is causing 
some misgivings over stocks which on 





the average, in relation to key prod- 
ucts, are reported to be sufficient for 
only six months at the present rate of 
production. The Argentine Govern- 
ment has ordered an inventory of the 
country’s iron stocks; the re-export of 
crude rubber has been prohibited and 
the export of rubber products sub- 
jected to license. 


x*w* 


Economic Conditions Expected to 
Improve in Argentina. Possible eco- 
nomic results of the Rio de Janeiro 
Conference are not yet fully ascertain- 
able in Argentina, but the business and 
financial community is hopeful that 
some definite relicf will soon appear. 
The announcement of reduced Argen- 
tine-United States freight rates has 
caused satisfaction, but some pessimism 
still persists regarding the basic prob- 
blem of tonnage availabilities. It is 
reported that the Argentine Govern- 
ment is considering rationing plans for 
certain imported necessities. 

Business conditions in general were 
reported as satisfactory in January. A 
reduction in most agricultural acreage 
for the 1941-42 season, and an antici- 
pated greater demand for linseed from 
the United States are expected to re- 
lieve the Argentine Government’s bur- 
den of maintaining its crop purchasing 
program. 


x wk 


United States—Ecuadoran Trade. 
Imports to Ecuador during the first 
eleven months of 1941, were 13.5 per- 
cent lower in value as compared with 
the same period of 1940, whereas ex- 
ports increased by 18.3 percent. The 
percentage of total imports supplied 
by the United States increased from 
§8.8 percent in 1940 to 73.8 percent 
in 1941, while the percentage of ex- 
ports to the United States during the 
same period increased from 59.7 per- 
cent to 73.3 percent. 





THE HOUSE ORGAN 


(Continued from page 9) 


printing and display. Like a salesman, 
the house organ, as it makes contact, 
epitomizes the whole organization. 

A great many house organs fail. I 
believe Printers’ Ink at one time said 
that the average life of a house organ 
was two years. So do a large percen- 
tage of businesses fail. Most causes for 
business or house organ failure lie in 
the methods pursued by those respon- 


sible, and not in the nature of their 
business or because of outside influ- 
ences. 

Many a man has established .a busi- 
ness in a town where conditions did not 
warrant and failed. That failure did 
not argue against the success of that 
business in another town. The wrong 
man may open up the right kind of 
business in the proper location and 
fail. The fault lies in the man. Wrong 
conditions and methods may similarly 
defeat the house organ. Don’t blame 
the house organ—blame the man be- 
hind it. 

The house organ as an individual 
unit may have many faults, but as a 
medium it is unassailable—of that we 
are persuaded. 


Before a salesman can sell goods suc- 
cessfully in a real way, he must sell 
himself to his clientele. Then he must 
interpret and sell his organization. 
With confidence established in his or- 
ganization and in himself, the ground 
is fertile for the sale of the material 
he has to offer. 


But a salesman cannot reach every- 
one to whom he would interpret the 
product and the spirit of his organi- 
zation. Neither can the jobber’s sales- 
man do this work—he has too many 
lines to handle and the time spent on 
any one line is tremendously limited. 

Therefore, why not have a house 
organ pinch hit for his as a “silent 
salesman”? Through the medium of 
the house organ there can be created 
that atmosphere of confidence which 
is the prerequisite of a human sales- 
man. 

Salesmanship is not just telling the 
story of one’s line. It is a matter of 
one man speaking to another man, a 
man of human interests, a man of 
human ideas talking to another with 
the same or different ideas. It is withal 
the personal touch that develops often 
into personal friendships which build 
up permanent business associations. 

So in the house organ one may inter- 
pret through the written word the 
several sides of a personal association, 
as attained through personal contact. 

The house organ should combine in 
print, as far as possible, the personal 
attributes of the successful salesman, 
both as to physical neatness and at- 
tractiveness and as to applying the 
heat of inward evidence in its ap- 
proach. 

And how to get the personal touch? 
Well, why is a salesman? 

But one thing is certain—a success- 
ful salesman must be versatile, very 
personable, and must know and ad- 
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vance his product. The salesmen most 
men like, the salesmen who are invited 
into the homes of their trade, who be- 
come personal friends and welcome 
companions, are generally men of in- 
telligence, good humor and good will, 
who know something more than the 
merchandise they sell. They are indi- 
viduals who have ideas on matters con- 
cerning business procedure, on sub- 
jects of timely public importance, and 
who perhaps can offer arresting philo- 
sophical outlooks on life and can dis- 
cuss matters of a little deeper import 
than ordinary gossip. A house organ 
can be the same in print. 


There is one thing we believe a house 
organ should not be, and that is merely 
a supplement to a catalog and an ex- 
position of display advertisements. 
Many publications may be called house 
organs, but, according to our observa- 
tion, rarely are effective because of 
the obvious fact that they lack the 
personal touch, that they in no wise 
fill the bill of a silent salesman, and do 
not represent nor reflect their organi- 
zation. 


The editing of a house organ, like 
salesmanship itself, is a business—and 
one that must pay its own way. This 
responsibility it can discharge by help- 
ing to personalize and characterize the 
organization from which it issues and, 
further, by truly presenting and rep- 
resenting organization principles, pol- 
icies, and products to those who resell 
its merchandise as well as to those who 
buy and use it. 





NOT BREAD ALONE 
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lished promotion and grievance pro- 
cedures. They desire information about 
the company and its products. And 
especially do they wish their foreman 
to have consistent and uniform policies. 


Improving Morale in Wartime 


Since the call for defense was 
sounded, the Army, Navy and WPB 
have been busy on industrial morale 
programs. Industry itself, as typified 
by RCA’s “Beat the Promise” cam- 
paign, has tackled the task of morale 
building. In general the purpose is to 
accelerate production by creating en- 
thusiasm in the worker for his job; the 
basis is fanfare, patriotic appeal and 
continuous publicity. Concentrating 
on the psychological approach, the in- 
dustrial branch of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Relations, War Department, sends 
material to employee publications, is- 
sues posters, arranges tours of officers 
to war plants or has them speak at 
meetings of workers, congratulates 
outstanding “‘soldiers of production” 
by telegram. 


There is a danger that such pro- 
grams will backfire. The urge for 
speed may make workers careless, 
cause accidents and scrap. Moreover, 
they are sure to flop miserably unless 
the fundamentals of morale are recog- 
nized and attacked at the same time. 
At best they serve only to dramatize 
the job and set the stage for sounder 
approaches. 

Appealing to the American practice 
of competition and participation, the 
well-planned program initiated by the 
Radio Corporation of America last 
September has been an overwhelming 
success. The management realized 
from the start that in order for the 
company to meet the government’s 
demands for its products, every one 
of the 20,000 employees had to be 
awakened to the size and urgency of 
RCA’s defense role. Excellent ground- 
work had already been laid through 
personalized informative booklets, the 
house organ, a first-rate suggestion 
system, and similar educational ac- 
tivities. 

Primarily the program, operated in 
three-month campaigns with one- 
month intervals, is a drive for more 
production in less time than scheduled. 





Sa TUES 


Straight-to-the-point 
immeasurably to an 
building campaign as RCA, originator of 
this poster, has proved. 


posters contribute 
industrial morale 


Individual is pitted against individual, 
department against department, divi- 
sion against division, and plant against 
plant. For example, each of the five 
plants is judged by its performance 
against its production schedule, its 
performance in comparison with the 
others’, its number of acceptable “Beat 
the Promise” suggestions made by 
workers. 


In the search for a dramatic open- 
ing, it was found that the reverse in 
telegraph code for V for Victory’s 
three dots and a dash stood for the 
letter B. And B naturally stood for 
“Beat the Promise”, the slogan em- 
bodied in the pledge “to put forth my 
best efforts” which most of the em- 
ployees had signed months before. So 
the letter B and its telegraphic sym- 
bol were planted everywhere in sight 
and sound of RCA workers, creating 
a tremendous amount of anticipation 
previous to the inaugural rally staged 
outside of all plants. Then B posters 
appeared every two weeks on the bul- 
letin boards, B stickers were placed on 
all interdepartmental correspondence, 
and cartoons were prepared to tell what 
each worker could do to increase his 
production. 

Other rallies were held subsequently 
to show employees how their work was 
being used in the services, to stress the 
need for keeping fit, or merely to en- 
tertain them. Parties of Army and 
Navy officers visited the plants and 
awarded B. T. P. decorations. At fre- 
quent intervals patriotic music was 
broadcast through plant sound sys- 
tems. A special house organ kept em- 
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ployees up to date with the campaign’s 
results; and a series of weekly adver- 
tisements in local newspapers told their 
families and neighbors what RCA was 
doing for defense. 

By December 1, over 36,000 sug- 
gestions had been turned in, many of 
which made possible substantial sav- 
ings in materials, machine time and 
manpower. Rewards included cash, 
based on a percentage of actual sav- 
ings, merchandise and annual top 
awards of free trips to Miami Beach. 
In addition, merit pins were given to 
all workers in a department that suc- 
ceeded in trimming its promises for 
four weeks. 

A definite achievement was making 
the employees thoroughly aware of 
their obligations to the defense pro- 
gram, which in turn enlisted their 
wholehearted support. Production re- 
sults were as astounding as the pro- 
gram itself: one order for thousands 
of radio and sound units was delivered 
one year ahead of time; delivery time 
on repairs was cut more than 80%; 
and many departments beat their 
promises by more than 100%. 


WPB’s Approach 


Early last month the War Produc- 
tion Board launched a new, broader 
and more controversial type of morale 
program than anything government or 
industry had previously organized. Al- 
though still using the same _high- 
powered publicity tactics, the basic 
strategy differed in that cooperation 
in speeding production was the domi- 
nant note. Donald Nelson himself in- 
troduced the drive to the nation in a 
radio address, which stressed the need 
for workers to feel a “genuine feeling 
of participation” in the war effort in 
order to attain the necessary produc- 
tion goals. 

For this purpose he proposed that 
management and labor in plants en- 
gaged in primary war work establish 
joint committees. Their function 
would be, first, to consider and effect 
ways and means to increase output; 
second, to provide a procedure for em- 
ployees to submit ideas and suggestions 
for doing the job better; third, to set 
up bulletin boards for posters, notices, 
clippings, and other patriotic material. 
Suggestions found sound by the com- 
mittees are to be forwarded to Wash- 
ington, and those proven valuable 
made available to other plants. The 
Army and Navy are arranging to fur- 
nish for the bulletin boards of key fac- 
tories special communiques and pic- 
tures reporting the battlefield perform- 











ance of their weapons. 


In addition, the committees have 
been asked to start contests for war 
production slogans, to hand out 
stickers for workers to paste on their 
machines, and to distribute pamphlets 
to take home. Meanwhile WPB expects 
to assign monthly quotas to primary 
producers, in order to bring the goals 
closer to men and management. Each 
plant will break down these quotas into 
divisions and departments to enable 
every worker to visualize the job to be 
done. Progress will be dramatized by 
such devices as pictorial graphs, and 
prizes will be offered for meeting in- 
dividual requirements. Also, individ- 
uals who make outstanding contribu- 
tions to production will be recognized 
for service to their country by the 
presentation of medals or citations, in 
the same way as heroism in battle is 
rewarded. 


The nature of Nelson’s program has 
naturally engendered considerable con- 
troversy. In answer to the criticisms 
set forth by both management and 
labor, the WPB has pointed out 





that the entire drive is on a voluntary 
basis. Neither side is compelled to join 
up. Director Nelson has emphasized 
that it is designed ‘‘to increase the pro- 
duction of weapons now and not to 
further the special interest of any 
group. . . . It is not a plan to pro- 
mote company unions. . . . It does 
not interfere with bargaining ma- 
chinery where it exists. . . . It does 
not put management in labor or labor 
in management.” 


The speed-production ideas of both 
RCA and WPB have one significant 
element in common: employee partici- 
pation in company affairs. The fact 
that their programs’ are built around 
this element has meaning for not only 
the future of industry, but the future 
of American democracy. Too long has 
business success been assumed to de- 
pend only on the management of eco- 
nomic and technical factors, without 
the necessity of caring for the social 
factors created by the interaction of 
human beings. 


Our morale problem is more than 
anything a management problem. Al- 


though morale itself cannot be created 
from the top, good supervision pro- 
vides the conditions it needs to grow 
from below. The kind of supervision 
which daily enables individuals and 
groups working together to “obtain 
human satisfactions that will make 
them willing to contribute their serv- 
ices to the economic objective of co- 
operation”; the kind of supervision 
which daily includes “diagnosing pos- 
sible sources of interference, . . . 
sore spots, liquidating human tensions 
and strains, . . . helping people to 
orient themselves to their work, . . . 
spotting blockages in the channels of 
communication.”* For better morale 
we need more action and less talk. Man- 
agement’s aim must be to create in 
the individual faith in our purposes, 
confidence in our leaders, and a pas- 
sionate willingness to sacrifice his in- 
terests and welfare. In Donald Nelson’s 
words: “We either work together for 
the common good or we shall inevitably 
share the common evil of defeat.” 


* Management and Morale, 


berger. 


F. J. Roethlis- 





WAR MEANS 
RATIONING 


(Continued from page 5) 


He told us not to count on syn- 
thetic rubber, and added that even 
though the most optimistic expecta- 
tions on synthetic rubber are fulfilled, 
it will all be needed for war purposes. 
He estimated that before the war is 
over five out of every six cars now on 
the road will have disappeared. 

That is a drastic statement. But Mr. 
Henderson is not an alarmist. He has 
developed a reputation during his 
many years in public life for exactness 
as well as for ability. 


Now let’s interpret all this in terms 
of Connecticut. From what Mr. Hen- 
derson says, it is obvious that our pres- 
ent quotas for new tires are likely to 
be reduced rather than increased. It is 
also apparent that the hopes of many 
tire authorities for an almost unlimited 
supply of rubber for retreads were 
much too optimistic. 


What does this mean for the one 
million, nine hundred thousand people 
who live in our State? How will even 
defense workers get to their jobs? How 
will we be sure that our food supply, 





our milk supply, and the products 
from our farms can be distributed to 
the stores so that all of us—adults and 
children—may continue to grow 
healthy and strong? 


There are now between three and 
four hundred thousand defense work- 
ers in Connecticut. It has been esti- 
mated that seven out of every ten are 
going to their jobs in private auto- 
mobiles. Obviously, it is impossible for 
them to get new tires. It is also clear 
that only a very moderate number can 
be allowed retreads from the meager 
supply that will be allotted to our 
State. 


What about the rest? I can safely 
say that somehow and in some way 
all of these men will be able to get to 
their work. Right now studies are 
being made to see how the bus services 
throughout the State can be organized 
more efficiently to care for these 
workers. Efforts are underway to or- 
ganize the use of private cars, jitney 
services, and school buses. 

It may take many defense workers 
longer to get to work than it has in 
the past. They may have to put up 
with inconveniences. Some may have 
to walk to bus lines that always 
seemed too far away. 
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But Connecticut’s industrial pro- 
duction is essential to the winning of 
this war, and nothing, not even this 
drastic shortage of rubber, can be 
allowed to interfere with it. 

Milk trucks? Wholesale food deliv- 
eries? Police and fire services? Repair 
workers? Farmers? These groups have 
no need for worry. Their work is es- 
sential to the health and welfare of 
every citizen in this State. Our supply 
of rubber is meager—but there will 
certainly be enough for them! 

Finally, how about the great mass 
of our people whose cars have become 
such an essential part of their life? 
Men and women who use their cars to 
go to the movies, to visit their friends, 
for shopping and picnics and trips to 
the beach in the Summer? 

These people—the great majority 
of our citizens—will be very foolish 
indeed to expect relief. The tires they 
have on their cars today are the only 
tires they will have until the war is 
won. If they are wise, they will care 
for these tires well. They will drive 
slowly. They will set a weekly limit 
to their driving, and never exceed it. 
Barring a series of miracles, this war 
will be a long war. 

The rationing of sugar will be with 
us soon. The registration of every man, 


































Services At Your Door 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 





WOODWORK 
C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 


Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 


287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 


APOTHECARIES HALL 
COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 





MAYNARD ASSOCIATES 
37 Leavenworth St. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Gears all kinds to order, 
Gear reducers. 


One-Two-Four-Eight Speed. 
Variable Speed V-Pulleys. 
“FLEXOID” UNIVERSAL 
TOOLHOLDERS 
Telephone 





For factory spray painting 
call Henry Smith, equipt to do 
any size job, with little or no 
interference with production. 
Phone or write for free survey 
and quotation. No obligation, 
Henry Smith, 30 Rosemont 
Street, Hartford, Conn. 


woman and child in the State was 
planned originally to start in the 
middle of March. For various reasons, 
it was necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to postpone the dates. This 
sugar rationing registration will take 
four days. It will be handled by the 
Public Schools throughout the State, 
in conjunction with the Local Ration- 
ing Boards which have been set up 


within the last two weeks. 

Already three and one-half tons of 
printed material, rationing books, and 
application blanks have been sent to 
us from Washington. It will all be dis- 
tributed within the next ten days to 
our one hundred sixty-nine cities and 
towns. 

When sugar rationing starts, every 
individual man, woman and child will 
be given a book with twenty-eight 
coupons in it. At first these coupons 
will be used only for the purchase of 
sugar, probably two-thirds or three- 
quarters of a pound, per person, per 
week. Later, we may use these same 
coupon books for rationing other 
products. 

Although we have no definite plans, 
it seems likely that gasoline rationing 
will start within a month or two— 
unless motorists begin to understand 
that five-sixths of them are now on 
their last set of tires. If motorists only 
realized that, they would cut their 
driving drastically, and gasoline ra- 
tioning might be avoided. 

How about clothing, food products, 
canned goods, and shoes? I don’t know, 
and I doubt that anyone knows when 
and if such products will be rationed. 

Now a few words about hoarding. 
The most human thing in the world 
for anyone to do when he or she hears 
that there is about to be a shortage of 
sugar or tires or anything else is to 
rush out and buy a supply. 

Many women throughout the State 
bought quantities of sugar on this 
basis. Some of them bought fifty or 
even one hundred pounds. 

On sugar rationing day each family 
will be told that it will be allowed a 
supply of only two pounds per person. 
A frank statement of any amount over 
that must be included in the regis- 
tration. 

Coupons will be torn out of the 
book to cover all excess sugar that 
each family may have on hand. The 
penalties for failing to answer this 
question truthfully are very heavy—a 
$10,000 fine and ten years in jail. 

In one sense the hoarding of sugar 
during the early Winter was under- 
standable and even excusable. We had 
just gone to war. Few of us under- 
stood what war really means. 

But there can be no excuse now for 
the hoarding of clothing, canned goods 
or shoes or other products. Anyone 
who hoards today does so with his or 
her eyes wide open. He or she is de- 
priving some other family of a prod- 
uct to which it has every right. Those 
who hoard are willfully hurting the 
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war effort, 
enemy. 

That also goes for dealers who gouge 
on second-hand tire prices, dealers who 
exceed the price limits on retreads, 
dealers who bootleg tires, and motorists 
who buy them. Right now the F. B. I. 
is busy investigating more than one 
hundred such cases throughout the 
State. 

Each one of us is going to be asked 
to give part of our lives to this war 
effort. Income as usual, profits as 
usual, comforts as usual, strikes as 
usual, politics as usual, simply do not 
fit the scene. 

I believe that the people in our 
State want the real facts. I do not be- 
lieve they want to be kidded or fooled. 
I believe they can face the truth no 
matter how tough it may be—and 
face it standing up. 

Sometime the great war-time effort 
for which we must sacrifice so much 
will be over and victory will be finally 
won. We Americans will then have 
before us a two-fold responsibility. 

First, we must strive to build a 
peace based on reason, on experience, 
on history. A lasting peace that will 
bring all nations closer together, that 
will eliminate the causes of these 
countless wars which, if continued on 
the present scale, will some day shake 
all civilization to pieces. 


willfully helping the 


Second, we must resume our task of 
building an economic and social sys- 
tem here in Amreica which will guar- 
antee true freedom to every individual. 
Freedom from unemployment. Free- 
dom from poverty. Freedom from 
needless insecurity. Freedom to work 
and to live. 

In the months to come, we here in 
Connecticut will work side by side, 
shoulder to shoulder, for greater pro- 
duction, for bigger crops, for a con- 
stantly more efficient wartime effort. 
Connecticut citizens of all groups, all 
nationalities, all religions, rich and 
poor, men and women, labor and 
capital, city man and farmer, will each 
seek and find the place where his or 
her contribution is needed most. 

Today, through this all out effort 
in our industrial plants, on our farms, 
in our offices, in our civilian defense 
centers, we can lay the pattern for a 
better world and a freer world than 
we have ever known before. 

If we will attack the problem of 
peace tomorrow as we are attacking 
the problems of war today, we can 
create in Our Own country an organ- 
ized democratic society which will act 
as a beacon for all the world to follow. 





INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 
FORUM 


(Continued from page 12) 


Mr. Walter S. Paine, Manager of 
the Engineering and Inspection De- 
partment, Etna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, will give proof that an adequate 
health program will pay dividends. Mr. 
Paine, who has been employed by the 
Etna Insurance Company since 1915, 
is the Vice President for Industrial 
Safety, National Safety Council; a 
member of the Standards Council, 
American Standards Association; mem- 
ber of the Special Industrial Disease 





A perusal of annual reports recently 
released by prominent industrial cor- 
porations has disclosed an interesting 
practice followed by several which 
challenges the serious inquiry by exec- 
utives as to its possibilities and adapt- 
ability to their own periodical reports 
and statements. The reference is to the 
elimination of cents from accounting 
records hence from financial state- 
ments. Probably the leader in this in- 
novation was the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration whose procedure was fully 
described in a recent publication.* At 
least one prominent Connecticut in- 
dustrial concern took the same step 
in its 1941 financial statements. 

Any move or practice which offers 
prospects of reducing clerical work 
and record keeping will be given an 
audience under present conditions. 
The employment situation being as 
tense as it is, management may wel- 
come the economy of effort which this 
may offer. It is claimed by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Corporation that the plan 
has amply demonstrated its merits on 
this score. However, merely applying 
the idea to the published financial 
statements does not achieve the really 
substantial benefits and economy 
which the plan offers. 

Obviously cents cannot be entirely 
abolished in actual transactions; cash 





* Journal of Accountancy, November, 1941. 


AGCOUNTING HIN 


(Contributed by Hartford Chapter, N.A.C.A.) 


Committee, American Standards Asso- 
ciation; member of Legal Committee 
of Air Hygiene Foundation of Amer- 
ica, Inc.; and numerous other organi- 
zations dealing with the subject of 
health and safety. He is also the author 
of several books among which are 
“Method of Rating Chemical Risks 
for Insurance”, “Handbook of Indus- 
trial Safety Standards”, and “Relation 
Between Industrial Safety and Produc- 
tion”. He will give facts and figures 
to executives on the cost of setting up 
a good health program. 

During the evening program well- 
known physicians will discuss remedies 
that have proved succesful. Dr. George 
K. Pratt, President of the Connecticut 


records, vendors’ and customers’ ac- 
counts, employee compensation must 
carry the cents in maintaining rela- 
tionship with others and for certain 
control purposes, but beyond. that, 
when classification and summation is 
effected, the fractional part of dollars 
can be disposed of. The expedient used 
is to raise or lower to the nearest full 
dollar, the variance being debited or 
credited to a “Cents Elimination” Ac- 
count. 

The plan warrants inquiry as a pos- 
sible economy, and personnel expedient. 

Practically all large industrial plants 
have undertaken to handle employees’ 
purchases of Defense bonds for their 
convenience and encouragement and 
many of the smaller concerns are now 
planning to do likewise. This is usually 
accomplished on a plan of voluntary 
payroll deductions. The employee signs 
an authorization or application request- 
ing the employer to make the stipu- 
lated periodical deductions. The em- 
ployer virtually treats such deducted 
amounts as trust funds and usually 
makes complete segregation thereof. 
When the accumulated amount for any 
individual is sufficient to cover the 
cost of a unit (bond) the amount is 
forwarded to the Federal Reserve Bank, 
with suitable instructions that the 
bond be issued in the employee’s name. 

The amount of the weekly deduc- 
tions is entirely up to the employee, 
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Society for Mental Hygiene will dis- 
cuss “Solving Personal Problems”. Dr. 
Crit Pharris, Industrial Hygiene Physi- 
cian of the State of Connecticut De- 
partment of Health will talk on ‘‘Meet- 
ing the Health Needs of the Individual 
Plant—Minimum Standards for an 
Adequate Health Program”. Dr. 
George R. Cowgill, associate professor 
of physiological chemistry, Yale Uni- 
versity, will relate the experiences of 
many plants with nutrition programs. 

A discussion period will follow each 
address so that Connecticut manufac- 
turers may have an opportunity to pre- 
sent their problems to a group of spe- 
cialists. 


but most companies designate the min- 
imum amount they are to handle on 
this plan and that it shall be in round 
amounts. Rarely does it consist of less 
than fifty cents per week. The plan 
being entirely voluntary, the employee 
may cancel his authorization where- 
upon any balance to his credit is re- 
funded; termination of employment is 
regarded as immediate cancellation. 

From the accounting angle it is 
imperative that the Trustee relation- 
ship be recognized and recorded im- 
mediately. While it may not be en- 
tirely convenient or expedient to com- 
pletely segregate such funds from 
company funds it is nevertheless quite 
desirable that this be done. Inasmuch 
as the plan is operated in conjunction 
with the payroll function, other cash 
payments by employees are not handled 
or accepted. The services of the com- 
pany are entirely gratuitous. 


xk * 


What Management Should Expect 
from an Accounting System, particu- 
larly in these difficult times, will be 
the topic of discussion at the monthly 
meeting of Hartford Chapter, Na- 
tional Association of Cost Account- 
ants, Tuesday, April 21. Mr. V. L. 
Elliott, Controller of the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company, Philadelphia, has 
been secured as the speaker. 





TRANSPORTATION 


By N. W. FORD, Traffic Manager 


War Shipping Administration 
Created. By an Executive Order issued 
by President Roosevelt, a War Ship- 
ping Administration was created with- 
in the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment of the Executive Office of the 
President. 

The Administrator of this new 
agency, Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, is responsible only to the Presi- 
dent. He controls the operation, pur- 
chase, charter, requisition and use of 
all ocean vessels under the flag or con- 
trol of the United States, except (1) 
combatant vessels of the Army, Navy, 
and Coast Guard; fleet auxiliaries of 
the Navy; and transports owned by 
the Army and Navy; and (2) vessels 
engaged in coastwise, intercoastal and 
inland transportation under the con- 
trol of the Director of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 

As Administrator, Admiral Land 
represents the United States Govern- 
ment in dealing with the British Min- 
istry of War Transport and with sim- 
ilar shipping agencies of nations allied 
with the United States in the war ef- 
fort. All vessels under control of the 
War Shipping Administration consti- 

tute a pool and are allocated by Ad- 

“ ministrator Land for the use of the 
Army, Navy, other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies and the govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Threat of Strike No Excuse to Halt 
Service. 
Commission condemned as unlawful 
the refusal of a group of motor com- 
mon carriers employing union labor to 
interchange freight with non-union 
carriers solely because the unions 
threatened to call a strike. It was ruled 
by the Commission that since the car- 
riers’ tariffs provided for interchange, 
the threat of a strike was not a valid 
excuse for discontinuance of a service 
the carriers were obliged to render the 
public. This decision overruled a con- 
tention by the union that the Com- 
mission had no authority to require in- 
terchange of freight between union and 
non-union carriers, regardless of tariff 
provisions. 


x kk 


Fourth Section of Rail Law Applies 
to Motor Carriers. In decisions 
handed down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s Motor Carrier 
Division, two important principles of 
railroad regulation were borrowed 
from the Fourth Section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and applied to 
motor Carriers. 


The first case (MC-C-49) involved 
a complaint by Kingan & Company of 
Indianapolis against joint through 
rates charged by the Olson Transpor- 
tation Company and Ben’s Tri-State 


ON HER WAY! 


The Interstate Commerce — 





Motor. In this case the Division held 
that joint through rates which ex- 
ceeded the aggregate of intermediate 
rates were unlawful. 


In a second case, the Division ap- 
plied the principle of the long-and- 
short-haul clause and condemned a rate 
because it was higher than the rate 
applicable for a longer haul over the 
same route. This case (MC-C-63) in- 
volved a complaint by the Hausman 
Steel Company of Toledo, Ohio against 
rates assessed by Seaboard Freight 
Lines and Keeshin Transcontinental 
Freight Lines, Inc., on two truckload 
shipments of concrete transported 
jointly by carriers in 1936 from Perry- 
ville, Maryland to Canandaigua, New 
York. 


The rulings of the ICC had the 
effect of reading the Fourth Section 
of the railroad law into the motor 
carrier statute. 


x kk 


Use of Jointly-Owned Trucks by 
Shippers Subject to ICC Regula- 
tion. The Motor Carrier Division of 
the ICC has ruled that an arrangement 
between two shippers for transporta- 
tion in jointly-owned motor vehicles 
of the property of one party north- 
bound and the property of the other 
party southbound is contract carriage 
subject to regulation by the Interstate 


30 intercoastal ports hear American- 


Hawaiian’s whistles . . . know that 


they herald the most frequent sched- 


ule in the intercoastal trade. 


AMERICAN-HAW AIITAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
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Commerce Commission. This ruling 
was made in determining the status of 
the joint operations of Southern Fruit 
Distributors, Inc. of Winter Garden, 
Florida and Rice, Trew, Rice Com- 
pany, Inc. of Biglerville, Pennsylvania. 
| These companies took the position 
that their joint operation was private 
carriage and not subject to the certifi- 
cate and permit requirements of the 
motor carrier law, but protesting for- 
hire carriers contended the truck oper- 
ations were contract carriage, and ex- 
pressed fear that, if they were found 
to be private carriage, shippers 
throughout the country would insti- 
tute similar operations and threaten 
the business of existing carriers, thus 
defeating the complete system of regu- 
lation contemplated by the law. 


x kk 


No Milwaukee Sailing this Year. 
No provisions have been made by the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation in 
its 1942 season operating plans for 
sailings into or out of the port of 
Milwaukee. However, the company 
will provide full service between Chi- 
cago and Buffalo. Although, in the 
1941 navigation season, the Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation did not 
operate at Chicago because of inability 
to effect a wage agreement with water- 
front labor, they maintained service 
through Milwaukee up to October 31, 
when similar labor difficulties were ex- 
perienced at the Wisconsin port. It is 
understood that their organization at 
Milwaukee is being disbanded. 


BUSINESS PATTERN 


(Continued from page 26) 


aided by a lower seasonal weight 
climbed almost five points to 49.7% 
above normal, a new peak. Increased 
loadings of metal tonnage, L.C.L. mer- 
chandise, and coal, which is being 
moved in greater volume than is usual 
at this time of the year in order that 
the effects of car and mine labor short- 
ages may be avoided later on, offset 
severe decreases in loadings of building 
materials and automobiles. 

This State’s share in direct military 
construction will be small, leaving in- 
dustrial and residential building to 
bear up the Connecticut index. There 
is little doubt as to the necessity for 
residential building within the State. 
The Works Progress Administration 


Union Men Exempt Under Racket 
Law. On the ground that the union 
men were exempt from operation of 
the law, the Supreme Court, in a 6 to 
1 decision, upset the conviction of 
New York City Local 807 of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, A. F. of L. and twenty-six of 
its members on charges of violating the 
Federal Anti-Racketeering Act. The 
court held that the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals acted properly in 
setting aside the conviction of the 
union and its members on racketeering 
charges. 

The members of the union were ac- 
cused of compelling out-of-state drivers 
to turn over their trucks to the team- 
sters on entering New York City limits 
at the Holland Tunnel and elsewhere. 
It was alleged that the union drivers, 
under threats of violence and coercion, 
sometimes forced incoming vehicles to 
the curb and demanded $9.42 for driv- 
ing large vehicles and $8.41 for small 
ones to the point of delivery. 


The justices, although conceding 
“use of violence” shown by the record 
in the case, nevertheless held that the 
union men were immune from prosecu- 
tion under the act. This immunity, it 
was held, came from the final clause 
in the following paragraph defining 
those punishable under the statute: 
“Any person who * obtains 
or attempts to obtain, by the use of or 
attempts to use or threat to use force, 
violence, or coercion, the payment of 
money * * not including, how- 





housing study mentioned here last 
month disclosed that Connecticut has 
one of the most critical shortages in 
the country. In only one of the nine 
Connecticut areas surveyed was there 
a “habitable rental vacancy” of as 
much as 1%. On the industrial side, 
a recent War Production Board advice 
stated that government funds may no 
longer be made available to companies 
for defense construction unless the 
company requesting such aid is al- 
ready established in its own plant and 
can show the necessity for additional 
plant facilities. Consequently while it 
is idle to expect that only essential 
residential and non-residential con- 
struction in 1942 can hold the con- 
struction index in Connecticut at or 
near the 1941 peak, there does seem to 
be enough required building in sight 
here to maintain the index at a level 
far above the 1935-1939 average. 
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ever, the payment of wages by a bona- 
fide employer to a bonafide employee.” 


With this language in mind, Justice 
Byrnes, who wrote the majority 
opinion, stated: ‘Where, as here, the 
offense charged is conspiracy to violate 
the section, the defendants are entitled 
to immunity if their objective is to 
become bonafide employees and to ob- 
tain wages in that capacity, even 
though they fail of their purpose.” 


The union men argued that their 
purpose was to force payment of the 
regular union rates for a day’s work of 
driving and unloading and to maintain 
other union conditions. 


x kk 


War Shipping Administration to 
Provide War Risk Insurance. The 
War Shipping Administration has an- 
nounced that it is prepared to provide 
war risk insurance on cargoes carried 
by U. S. flag vessels. The insurance 
provided by the Administration will, 
in general, be in accordance with cov- 
erage furnished by commercial under- 
writers except that, at the present 
time, the Administration will not offer 
automatic contracts, but will only pro- 
vide such insurance on specific ship- 
ments. The Administration is now 
writing insurance on hulls and crews. 

Under the present law the Admini- 
stration may provide war risk insur- 
ance only when it is determined that 
such insurance is not available on rea- 
sonable terms and conditions from 
commercial underwriters. 


The cost of living in the United 
States rose 0.7% from January to 
February which is one of the slightest 
monthly increases registered in the last 
six months. Sharpest rise occurred in 
clothing which was up 2.5%. All other 
components of the index recorded ad- 
vances of less than 1%. 

Retail food prices continued to ad- 
vance in February. The Bridgeport rise 
was 1.4% and in New Haven a 1.8% 
increase was reported over January. 
The February 1941 to February 1942 
increase for Bridgeport was 21%, for 
New Haven 20%. Some of the factors 
causing increases were the diversion 
of large quantities of foodstuffs into 
army or lend-lease channels and, for 
some fresh vegetables, bad weather 
during the growing season. 

Wholesale commodity prices rose 
1.3% in the last four weeks and are 
20% above their level of a year ago. 








IS MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Ed. NOTE. This department, giving a partial list of products manufactured in Connecticut by company, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. 


It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure further in- 
formation by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 


Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acetylene s 
National Cylinder Gas Company Meriden 
Adding Machines 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 

The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties : 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Russell Mfg Co 


Air Compressors 


Middletown 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Aircraft Accessories i 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seat- 


ing) Bantam 


Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Vought-Sikorsky Aircraft, Div 
craft Corp 


United Air- 
Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 


Waterbury 


Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 


Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Auto Cable Housing 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 

Automatic Control Instruments 

The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, 
humidity, time) 

Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 

body hardware) Milford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 

ings, packing) Bridgeport 

Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manutacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 

pensers) Waterbury 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 


Bakelite Moldings 


flow, 
Waterbury 


The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Balls 

be Loe Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 

Hartford 


The Sct Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 

Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 


Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 


Hartford 


Bathroom Accessories 


The Autoyre Company Oakville 
‘The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 
New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and roller) 
Stamford 

Bells 


Revin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 

The N N Hill Brass Co 


Belting 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 

New Haven 
East Hampton 


Hartford Belting Co Hartford 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 

The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 

The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Tvoryton 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 


Blower Fans 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 


screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Box Board 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co Manchester 


National Folding Box Co 


New Haven 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 

Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 

S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 

M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper folding) 


New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Linings 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 

The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 
tubes) | Waterbury 
The Bristol wire, rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, strips 


Brass Corp (sheet, 


and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
: Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
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Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 


Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


Broaching 


New Britain 


New Haven 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 
Brooms—Brushes 
The Fuller Brush Co Hartford 
Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 

The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 

The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 

John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 

B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 

Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 


Buttons 

B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 


Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Merider 


Cable 
Wiremold Co (electric, 


The non-metallic 
Sheathed) Hartford 
Cams 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co Hartford 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 


Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 


Castings 


Thompsonville 


New London 


The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mig Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 


The Gillette-Vibber Co (grey iron, brass, bronze, 

aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 
New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (Grey Iron) 
Hartford 
Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
Waterbury 

Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 

Castings—Permanent Mould 

The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 
aluminum) Meriden 


Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Scovill 


Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 


Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg. Co. Bridgeport 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incornorated Waterbury 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Chromium Plating Waterbury 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
The Chromium Process Company Derby 


é Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


New Haven 














Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clutch Facings Li 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (Johnson Ex- 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc Mamiere) 
Manchester 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch facings—molded, woven, fabric, 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Comfortables 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 


s 
(Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


one: 
Sonoco Products Co 
(Paper) 
Consulting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers . 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and pln) 


503 Blake St Copper ew Haven 

The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 

tubes) Waterbury 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 

tubing) Waterbury 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 

Copper Sheets Waterbury 

The New ne Se Co Seymour 
opper Shingles 

The New ieee opper Co Seymour 

Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 


Co Inc Coanstttee Portland 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J) B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 


Cotton and Jute Batting 


The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
single and duplex) Mystic 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 


The Soundscriber Corporation 
Die Castings 

Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Die 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
ew Haven 


New Haven 


Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Hartford 
New London 


Middletcwn 


The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 

Atwater Mfz Co Plantsville 

Capewell Mfg Company Hartford 
Dowel Pins 

The Allen Manufacturing Co. Hartford 


Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 
Elastic Webbing _°!/insville 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Appliances 
80 Pliny St Hartford 


Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Silex Co 
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Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Eye Control New Haven 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 
Electric Fixture Wire | Ansonia 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


Electric Panel Boards New Haven 

The Plainville Electrical Products Co 
Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


ew Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


New London 


Plainville 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 


Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
Elevators New Haven 


The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 
General Elevator Service Co Inc oe 
passenger and residence) Hartford 
Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 
Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 
marine) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Diy United Aircraft 
Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 
Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 
(Manufactures) Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co p O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
FELT—AIll Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Ferrules Glenville 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Fire Hose 


Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 
Fireplace Goods Sandy Hook 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 


St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 
Fireproof Floor Joists 

The Dextone Co 
Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, lines) Bristol 
Fishing Lines 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 
Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 
Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


New Haven 


East Hampton 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
. Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 

Foundries 

Union Mfg. Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
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Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


ew Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company Gilman 
Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and vacuum—re- 


cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow and Petrelli Mfg Co New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, nickel, 
chromium and cadmium plating) Derby 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 


80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, — 
risto 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 
Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, 
surface, internal, and special) 


Hartford 


New Haven 


19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 


Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


Stamford 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 
Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co Waterbury 


Heat Treating 
The A F Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
Oakville 


The Amgees Company 
The A F Holden os 

200 Winchester St New Haven 

The Stanley P ge Co Inc (commercial) 

296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 

Heating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard A Hardware 
Malleable a ie © Branford 
ieame 


Sargent and Company 

Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 

Union Mfg Company 


New Britain 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co. 


Hartford 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 


domestic oil burner) Stamford 
; Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Ine 
Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 


clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (compressed sheet) Bridgeport 


(Advt.) 











Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company New Haven 


The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Knit Goods 
American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 


J] & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Ladders 

A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 
Leather 

Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 

Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 

Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 

Lighting Equipment 

The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Ivanhoe) 
Meriden 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Locks 
Sargent and Company 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 


New Haven 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non-Metallic 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 


Machine Work 
Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 
work only) Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 


rolling mill machinery) Torrington 
Machinery 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co. (mill) 
Torrington 
Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
Machines 
Audrew C Campbell Div American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 
The A II Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 


The Standard 


The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 
Malleable Iron Castings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


Marine Equipment 

The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
orn 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co New Haven 
Matrices 

W T Barnum & Co Inc New Haven 
Mattresses 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Waterbury Button Co Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 

J} H Sessions & Son 


J Bristol 
Scovill 


Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Metal Specialties 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co 


Metal Stampings 


Stamford 
New Britain 


The Autoyre Co (small) Oakville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
1 H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The H C Cook Co 
The Greist Mfg Co 


22 Beaver St Ansonia 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Waterbury 


The Waterburv Button Co 
Milk Bottle Carriers 

The John P Smith Co 323-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
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Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Hartford 


Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 
Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg 
Brewery St 
The Sessions Foundry Co. 


Co (steel) 141 
New Haven 
(heat resisting for 


non ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Oil Burners 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 

mercial and industrial) Stamford 
Oil Burner Wick 

The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 


Inc Bridgeport 
Oxygen 

National Cylinder Gas Company Meriden 
Packing 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 


Bridgeport 
Paints and Enamels 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Ine Portland 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 
Paper Boxes 


National Folding Box Co (folding) 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Rohertson Paper Box Co (folding) 
The Strouse, Adler Co 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
New Haven 


Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 


Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 

Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 


Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
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Torrington 


Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterburv 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 


New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 


rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc (electric) Stamford 
Reamers 


The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
Recorders 
The Bristol Co (automatic controllers, tem- 
perature, pressure, flow, humidity) 
Waterbury 
Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 


New Haven 


kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 

The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 

motive) Hartford 


Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 

The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


Manchester 


(brass and aluminum tubular and _ solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 
Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 

Bristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 
Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes. 
Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 


Saw Blades Simsbury 

The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band 
Saw) Hartford 

Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc Bridgeport 


The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Rlake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%"capacity) 
New Haven 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Scovill Manufacturing Co 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
New Haven 
Milldale 
Meriden 
Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 
Waterbury 
(Advt.) 


Sargent and Company 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co 

The Charles Parker Co (wood) 
Scovill 


IT’S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


Screws (Machine) 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 
Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co ous machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 


Winsted 


2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) Bridgeport 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co (brass and copper) 


Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 


The 


The Wiremold a ‘ Hartford 
nals 
The H C Cook Co Ge card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Silverware 


International Silver Co (tableware, nickel silver, 
silver plate and sterling) Meriden 
Silverware—Hotel & Institutional 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Plated Hollowware : 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The 1 B Williams Co (industrial soaps, 
soaps, shaving soaps) 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) 
503 Blake St 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
| Coiling Machines 
The Torrington ae Co Torrington 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Sane Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat s 
The Humason Mfg Co _ Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


toilet 
Glastonbury 


New Haven 


Derby 


Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Furniture ? 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc Bridgeport 


Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs, Wire & Flat 


The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company New London 
Stamps 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
‘the Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Eléctric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring ’ 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless _— 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


New Haven 


—CONTINUED — 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 


Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation Stamford 


Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 


New Haven 


The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterburv Mattress Co Waterbury 


Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 


The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboards Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co Meriden 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 


New Haven 


Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St Hartford 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 


Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (recording 
control) 


Jewett City 


automatic 
Waterbury 


and 


Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 


rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 

Stromberg Time Corp Thomaston 
Timers, Interval 

The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 


in rolls) Waterbury 
Tools 

The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 

141 Brewery St New Haven 


The O K Tool Co Ine (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 

The Greist Mfg Co 
Toys 


A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 


Trucks—Lift 


New Haven 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper _ alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Vacuum Cleaners 


The Spencer Turbine Co Hartford 
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Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Ventilating Systems 


Colonial Blower Company Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 

The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper & 

non-ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
T H Sessions & Son Bristol 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 

Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corn (brass & bronze) Bristol 
Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
The Ravbestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Ine (oil burner wicks) Bridgeport 
Wire 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 
nickel silver) Waterbury 
Wire Arches and Trellis 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Baskets 
Rolack Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Southport 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
oth 


Wire Cl 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterburv Wire Die Co 
Wire Dipping.Baskets 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


New Haven 


Oakville 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 

Rolock Ine (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 

Wire Nuts—Solderless 

The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Wire Reels 

The A H Nilson Mach Co Bridgeport 


Wire Partitions 
The Tohn P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


New Haven 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 
Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


(Advt.) 











FOR SALE—RENT—WANTED 


FOR SALE—One ton Electric Triplex Hoist, 220 volts, 14 feet lift. 
S. E. 162. 


FOR SALE one virtually brand new 24” Coulter shaping planer, com- 
plete with motor and various attachments. Address S. E. 164. 


FOR SALE large factory building, two stories high, brick and steel 
beam construction, adjoining main building one story high. Rear of 
main building is a wooden storehouse, office building, with two-car 
wooden garage. Land joins office building which is being surveyed. 
Large water tank on brick standard; two steam boilers of 125 H. P. 
each, one Corliss steam engine and outside electric power lines con- 
nected to mill; automatic sprinklers and ample supply of pond water 
from large reservoir. For more information address S. E. 165. 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN. Brick Mill 150 x 42, three stories high, 
15,000 square feet. Floor Space, 11 acres of land, 75 acres of water in 
reservoir with all water rights, Water power at mill is 75 H.P., 49’ fall, 
Bradway 15” wheel, one 72” H.R.T. boiler with 128 H.P. Corliss 
Steam Engine. Located in Eastern Connecticut. About 40 miles from 
Hartford. Apply A. R. Pinney, 168 Edgewood Ave., Longmeadow, Mass. 


WANTED —A water heater for heating raw river water, for use in 
beater room of paper mill. In submitting your offer please give full 
details and specifications, and also capacity. Address S. E. 168. 


FOR SALE —3,700 Ibs. 21/32” Dia. Cold Drawn Steel Screw Stock, 
12’ 11” lengths. Address S. E. 169. 


FOR SALE—A quantity of steel pulleys, split and solid, of all sizes; 
also shafting, hangers, hanger boxes, etc. Address S. E. 170. 


EMPLOYMENT 


POSITION WANTED. Alert, resourceful, thoroughly experienced in 
organizing production planning and control systems and plant lay-out 
work. College graduate, 20 years with two leading manufacturers. 
Available now. Address P. W. 619. 


ACCOUNTANT. Experienced in cost and general accounting, capable 
of filling an executive position. Ten years successful record as manager 
of works accounting, budget control, stock control, general and private 
ledgers. Proficient in the handling of employees. Address P. W. 621. 


POSITION WANTED. As superintendent with woolen or worsted 
mill, experienced in all departments from wool scouring up to and 
including finishing operations on all types finishes. Also experienced as 
textile engineer, making surveys, research and development work. Amer- 
ican, age 52. Address P. W. 623. 


UNDERGRADUATE NURSE. Graduate of a class A school of 
physical therapy desires position as physiotherapist in an industrial 
concern, Eight years exprience in the treatment of industrial injuries 
and nine years experience in all branches of physical therapy including 
massage and corrective exercises. Address P. W. 624. 


PRODUCTION WORK WANTED . Seven years experience 
with Connecticut manufacturer . . . have applied time study . 
familiar with filling defense contracts . . . penalties, etc. attached to 


same . . 31 years of age and single . . . interviews appreciated 
. . . Address P. W. 625. 


INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIA MANAGER, thoroughly competent 
executive, many years’ experience as chief of large commissaries, U. S. 
Navy and industrial; complete knowledge layout, purchase, installation 
of equipment, food preparation and service; shrewd buyer foodstuffs 
and supplies, planning economical, wholesome, appetizing menus, food 
cost control, dietetics; capable supervising several units. Highest creden- 
tials. Available now. Address P. W. 626. 


EXECUTIVE—Market-Minded. Knows advertising, sales manage- 
ment and co-ordination with production. Has been active, both large 
and small business. As assistant to president, has been trouble shooter 
in large organization. Has built national distributing forces. Under- 
stands people, customer relations. Excellent styling sense. Export in 
market and product research for long-range planning. Address P. W. 
627. 


GRADUATE of Georgetown University Law School. Extensive law 
experience. Also corporate, personal and other tax work, general cor- 
porate, contract, estate, real estate, banking, etc. Business experience as 
well as legal. Interested in business and legal work connected with 
armament or munition. Address P. W. 628. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
and Plant Installation experience. Familiar with mechanical and build- 


ing trades. Interested in Plant Engineering and Maintenance. Address 
P. W. 629. 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 


EDITORIAL —Experienced newspaper and magazine writer desires 
permanent connection as member of editorial staff of a house organ 
or field magazine. He has a well established name as a columnist. 
Desires to locate in vicinity of Hartford. Address P. W. 630. 


GRADUATE of Wesleyan University and Columbia University Gradu- 
ate School of Journalism; four years experience as newspaper reporter 
and copy editor; hard, accurate, efficient worker; age 27, married, good 
health; seeks public and employee relations work handling publicity, 
company and employee publications, et cetera. Address P. W. 631. 


EXPERIENCED FOUNDRY LABORER aged 34, and a BRASS 
CASTER, aged 48, are now available for work in the Bridgeport area. 
Address P. W. 632. 


A MAN 34 years of age with a B.S. Degree and five years experience 
as an organic chemist seeks a position in a Connecticut industry. For 
further details address P. W. 633. 

A BENCH MOLDER aged 39 living in the Bridgeport area seeks a 
position in a foundry, preferably near his home. Address P. W. 634. 
“NO TRAINING needed for me to go back into the brass business 
to replace drafted man. Practical experience all operations important 
shop accounting.” Address P. W. 635. 


PURCHASING AGENT or Assistant Experienced Metal Trades and 
Textiles. Address P. W. 637. 

ACCOUNTANT-EXECUTIVE. Available for responsible position 
with substantial organization. Twenty years diversified Public Account- 
ing, Business Management and Tax Experience. Efficient Budget and Cost 
Systematizer. Economical administrator. Aggressive organizer. Concise 
report writer. Tactful Conferee. Pleasant Personality. Member—New 
York State Society of CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. Salary: 
$6500. Address P. W. 638. 

PRODUCTION MANAGER, associated at present with large manu- 
facturer of precision made products, employing approximately 500 
people. 20 years’ experience in plant management, tool and die design 
and construction, costs, methods, production control, purchasing and 
industrial relations. Thorough technical background in mechanical 
engineering, cost accounting, business administration and factory man- 
agement. Age 45, married, seeks position as factory manager or works 
manager with a progressive manufacturing concern. Address P. W. 639. 
ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR—A former Connecticut bank executive 
age 47 with over 25 years experience in all branches of accounting and 
office management would like position with manufacturing concern, 
insurance company or other individual or corporation where his services 
would be of value. Address. P. W. 640. 

GRADUATE of New York University, B.C.S. Degree, 23 years experi- 
ence in general and cost accounting, office management, chief accountant 
and statistician, general plant and factory accountant, desires work in 
similar fields, preferably in New England. Address P. W. 641. 

FAR EASTERN SPECIALIST with years of resident experience, 
seeks connection with foresighted manufacturer, to prepare for develop- 
ment in that field after the war. Address P. W. 642 Ind. 
ENERGETIC MAN, 35 seeks connection with Metal Fabricating Firm. 
Can take complete charge of plant. Has practical background in all 
phases of Tooling, Engineering, Purchasing, Methods, Estimating, Pro- 
duction, General Supervision and Training. Address P. W. 643. 
CHEMICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER. Experienced 
in fuels, combustion, oil burners,—steam, hot water and hot air heating 
—lubricants, desires technical, sales, service or maintenance position on 
salaried basis. Address P. W. 644. 

CHEMICAL ENGINEER with 25 years as analytical research and 
development chemist, also manufacturing experience. Address P. W. 
645 Ind. 

PLANT MANAGER—SUPERINTENDENT; Seasoned executive; 
creative ability; thorough mechanic. Specialist production-labor prob- 
lems. Record and credentials of a high order. Address P. W. 647 (Ind.) 
DEPARTMENT FOREMAN; Young man with business education 
and three years in machine room. Record and credentials of a high 
order. Address P. W. 648 (Ind.) 

HARVARD GRADUATE—14 years sales experience and branch man- 


aging. Specialist in personnel training and organization. Age 34. Draft 
3A with dependents. Address P. W. 649. 


Drinking Water on the Thompson 
“Rental-Equity” Plan 






.*. « gives a better, more sanitary 


and healthful drinking water service 


at a substantial saving in cost . . 


GENERAL ® ELectaic 








Features of the 
THOMPSON 
RENTAL- EQUITY PLAN 
1. Adequate and properly cooled drink- 

ing water supplied to your employees. 


2. Service rendered on a 24-hour, seven- 
day-per-week basis. 


we 


Monthly drinking water costs 
“pegged” at a reasonable level. 


4. The elimination of costly replace- 
ment expense resulting from three- 
shift operations. 

§. Your organization relieved from all 
service and maintenance problems. 


6. Capital freed for production require- 
ments, 


EXPLOSION 
PROOF 
The new General Electric model RTH-551 


explosion-proof water cooler is listed under 
UNDERWRITER’S LABORATORIES’ Re- 
examination Service for use in Class I, Group 
D, hazardous locations in which are used, 
handled or stored such substances as acetone, 
alcohols, gasoline, lacquers, solvent vapors, 


naphtha, natural gas and petroleum. 


AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTOR 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
WATER COOLERS 


THOMPSON WATER COOLER COMPANY 


WATERBURY NEW HAVEN HARTFORD BRIDGEPORT 


4-3319 7-0115 5=2103 








Who is “Hello”? 


“Hello” means very little over the tele- 
phone. It gives no information except 
that someone has answered. A grunt, 
while not so polite, would serve the same 
purpose. 

Think of the time that would be saved 
if all telephones were answered: “Mr. 
Smith speaking” or simply, “Smith.” Or, 
in the case of a departmental telephone: 
“Treasurer's office, Miss Jones speaking.” 

Answers like this give all necessary 
information in a nutshell, save time, and 
help clear your line for other important 
calls. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


ADVERTIS*tuG ART 
THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD 2w BE EE EY ek ee we 
COMPANY 


85 TRUMBULL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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